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YATES 


An Eating Place of Exceptional 
Merit 

No Music, Dancing or Cabaret 
But good food, service and value 
Yates is one of New York’s 
largest restaurants. Moderate 
prices for the market’s best. 
However large or small your order 
you are sure it will be clean and 
wholesome, quickly and neatly 
served. You always leave with a 
pleasant smile of satisfaction. 


Hosts of patrons come daily to 
Yates—men and women who 
know good food and appreciate 
the low prices. 


BANQUETS AND SPECIAL 
DINNERS 


Joseph P. Morrissey, Mgr. 


West 43rd St., New York City 
Forty-five steps from Broadway 


Telephone Bryant 3102-9775 














PURE ALTAR 
WINES 


We respectfully solicit the val- 
ued patronage of the Reverend 
Clergy for our pure approved 
rubrical altar wines to be used 
for’ sacramental purposes only. 


Our wines are made at our own 
vineyards located in the famous 
wine belt of California—Ruther- 
ford, Napa Valley—under the 
supervision of Rev. D. O. Crow- 
ley, appointed for that purpose 
by His Grace, Archbishop E. J. 
Hanna. These wines are sent 
to us in sealed cars’ under 
government bond, and we in turn 
distribute them in the quantities 
and qualities desired by the rev- 
erend clergy. 


Our pure Mass Wines bear the 
unqualified endorsements of a 
great many Archbishops, Bishops, 
Monsignori, Priests of the Ca- 
tholic Church as licit and valid 
for the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Recommendations sert on 
request. 


Send for Price List, Application 
Forms and Samples. 


BEAULIEU VINEYARD 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 
The House of Pure Altar Wines 


47-49 Barclay Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 


T. F. Rodden, Manager 
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The Sign is pean monthly at 
West Hoboken, N. J., by the Passion- 
ist Fathers. Subscription price: 
per year, in advance; single copies, 20c. 
Canada, $2.25 per year, 25 cents per 
copy. Foreign, 10s. per year. 

THEODORE NOONAN, Editor 
MATTHIAS MAYOU, Treasurer 
HAROLD PURCELL, Managing Editor 
CUTHBERT O’GARA, Secretary 


Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the Editor. They should be type-writ- 
ten; and accompanied by return post- 
age. Available Mss. will be paid for 
on acceptance. 

Subscriptions, Advertising, and Busi- 
ness Matters should be addressed to 
the Managing Editor. Advertising 
rates on application. 

Requests for Renewals, Discontinu- 
ance, or Change of Address should be 
sent in two weeks before the date they 
are to go into effect. Both the old and 
new addresses should always be given. 

Entered as Second Class Matter 
September 20, 1921, at the Post Office 
at West Hoboken, N. J., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1922 




















Fine Rosaries 


At 


Exceptional Prices 
To 
Readers of 


THE SIGN 
Gold Plated—5 year Warrant 
Artistic Cross and Scapular Medal 


Colors: Amethyst, Jet, Emerald 
Opal and Garnet 


75c Postpaid to Any Subscriber 
THE SIGN 
West Hoboken New Jersey 
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OF INTEREST TO ALL 


The Life of 
ST. RITA 


of Cascia 


The Saint of the Impossible 


Popular Edition 


Cloth ‘Bound — Gold Stamped 


175 Pages 


Price 85 Cents, Postpaid 
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UR _ representative 
has called at the 
Brunswick Laundry 

220 Tonnelle Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J., and made a 
thorough inspection of the 
Largest Laundry in Ameri- 
ca. He was astonished to 
find cleanliness and sanita- 
tion brought to perfection, 
he has found over 300 Em- 
ployees, cheerful, healthy 
and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employ- 
ers. Patrons are always in- 
vited to visit this large plant 
and see for themselves the 
process of washing and 
ironing. The Brunswick 
Laundry’s policy has al- 
ways been fair play to all 
employees and customers. 
We gladly recommend this 
firm to our readers. 



































The Passionist Prayer Book 


Fifth edition 69,000. Just out. All new 
plates—in new style of binding. 
This small volume is a prayer-book 
—containing indulgenced prayers and 
devotions, together with other prayers 
which have proved helpful to many. 
The book furnishes chapters on the 
leading events of our Lord’s Passion. 
Each chapter is preceded by a history 
of the event. The paragraphs which 
follow are intended to explain the words 
of the Gospel. 


Size: 234x4% inches 
No. 1000—Cloth Cover, red 
Edges, Round Corners.... $0.50 
No. 1001 — American Seal 
Leatherette. Red under = 
75 


No. 1002—Water Grain Leather, 
Round Corner, Large Solid — 
Emblem 1.00 

No. 1003—Walus Grain Real 
Leather, 
under Gold Edges 

No. 1004—Calf, Padded, reo 
under Gold Edges. 2.00 
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AMERICA’S FIRST 
Rosary Pilgrimage 
Center 


ROSARY SHRINE 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


PUBLIC PILGRIMAGES 


the first Sunday of every Month, 
preceeded by a SOLEMN NO- 


VENA for all intentions sent or + 


placed in petition box at the 
Shrine, also for all those who 
make the Pilgrimage. 
HIGH MASS 
on Pilgrimage Sundays for the 
intentions of the PILGRIMS. 
NEXT PILGRIMAGE DAY 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 6 

Arrangements can be made for 
private pilgrimages and other 


information obtained by writing 
to 


The Dominican Sisters 
ROSARY SHRINE 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
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The Cancerous Poor 
Who Are Incurable 
are offered a Home 
Free of Charge 
by the 


Servants of Relief for 
Incurable Cancer 


at the Mother House 
of the Congregation of St. Rose 
of Lima 


RosaryHill Home 


HAWTHORNE, WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 


and 


St. Rose’s Free Home 


71 JACKSON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


This Charity Is Supported En- 
tirely by Donations From 
the Public 


Young women desiring to 
offer their lives to the religious 
service of Christ's Poor are 
earnestly invited to join this 
Congregation, established in 
1900. 
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Very Rev. Fr. Fidelis, Passionist 


(James Kent Stone) 


FOREWORD 
HAT is to follow, on the career of Fr. 
Fidelis, should at best be classified as 
sketches. Even so, a foreword may be 
called for by our readers. 

A great number of readers learned only, through 
the press notices published on the occasion of his 
death that Fr. Fidelis had been an outstanding and 
influential figure of the Church in America. A man 
with such a reputation who eluded recognition by the 
public eye for so many years becomes to the present 
generation ‘a man of mystery.’ 

The truth is he was born to be great. Only at 
long intervals in the line of men, do we find one 
having such an assemblage of varied and resplend- 
ent endowments, as were his. At rare intervals 
shall we meet one who at so early an age emerged 
at a commanding point of vantage through swiftly 
moving imposing experiences; his life was a ‘High 
Romance’ while he was still in his twenties. 

Just on this account, will older readers ask 
why does the ‘chapter end there?’ These aquaint- 
ences of Fr. Fidelis preserved an admiration too 
glowing for time to bedim. Yet when they speak of 
his later life there is an audible undertone of lament. 
The words of Oliver W. Holmes, echo faithfully 
their sentiments relative to his Catholic life. In 
answer to a request for reminiscences he writes us 
in part, “I am truly sorry that I have no facts to 
tell you,’ but I have given you all I have; vivid 
impressions of a star seen at long intervals and 
then hidden from my sight.” 


HEY remember that Kent Stone in the late 
sixties seemed destined to be the American 
counterpart of Newman. 

He was recognized as being the most brilliant 
light in the Anglican Church at the time he left it. 
Bishop Coxe broke forth into a circular letter to the 
Powers in the Anglican body on the occasion of 
James Kent Stone’s accepting the presidency of 
Hobart College. “Congratulate us 

This same Bishop Coxe, before another year 
had elapsed, came to the President’s apartments 
to make a last effort to prevent Fr. Fidelis from 
going over to Rome. Failing in this, he carried on 
like a maniac, literally tearing the hair out of his 
head. Kent Stone was only twenty-nine when he 
came knocking at the door of the Church for admis- 
sion, with “The Invitation Heeded” in his hand; 
a book which, as Fr. Havens Richards S.J. says, 
has brought as many converts into the Church as 
there are words in it. Then, our elders will tell us, 
the eclipse came, relieved now and again at long 
intervals by a furtive flash. None other could have 
accomplished what he chose to leave undone. They 
are aware that he labored on under cover in foreign 
lands; that he was a ‘hunter of souls’ well nigh over 
the face of the globe; that in his own community, 
he was prominent, fulfilling its highest offices—all 
this ought not, to have interfered with his higher 
and larger national mission. 

Will our readers expect these sketches toe 
bear the character of an ‘Apologia, in all that 
has to do with the major portion of his life? 





















Evidently Fr. Fidelis himself did not think that 
there was any necessity of explanation or of defense 
of his Catholic days. Whoever knew him will 
readily read the impatience in the words in which 
he takes into account what others than himself 
considered his mission. 

“Fifty years have passed since the foregoing 
chapters were written. Like a watch in the night 
those years have gone; and now, to my surprise, I 
find myself growing old. During this long interval 
I have always shrunk from anything like controversy. 
Not that I would underrate the value of such dis- 


cussion, but I had already done my part, I thought, 


in that line; and it was a relief to dismiss such topics 
from my mind. My thoughts were engaged other- 
where.” 

“Neither did I pay heed to suggestions that I 
should write ‘something worth while’ about what I 
had observed in foreign countries. I did not feel 
myself called to pass judgment on the state of 
religion in other lands; all my desire was to work 
as a simple missionary wherever obedience might 
place me.” 


ANY will learn here for the first time that 

Fr. Fidelis again took up his pen a short 

time before he died. “The Awakening and 
What Followed” is divided into two parts. In the 
first there is practically a re-issue of “The Invitation 
Heeded.” “What Followed” sparingly sketches 
some of the activities of his Catholic life. Old 
acquaintances were puzzled over the appearance 
of the book: the ostensible reason given in the 
‘Prologue’ could not be the whole of the truth. The 
secret of why he wrote again barely escaped going 
to the grave with him. Whatever his reasons, he 
evidently did not believe there was any call for an 
‘Apologia.’ ‘ 

The reader must be content to accept his 
avowal: he was not destined for what universal 
sentiment seems to have decreed ought to have been 
his life-work. What his conception was of his 
mission, and how he lived it out, these papers will 
endeavor to reveal. 

* cS * * * 


PARENTAGE AND EARLY YEARS 


R. FIDELIS contributed, on several occa- 
sions only, to the “Class Book” which every 
graduating class of Harvard publishes 
annually. Each year the members of the 
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class supply autobiographical notes which are § free 
weaved into a sketch of the individuals. The § {ror 
Annual serves as a kind of directory, giving in- § of | 
formation as to the location, interests and achieve- § the 
ments of the members. The “Class Book” of the § for 
class of 1861 contains a summary of the life of 
Fr. Fidelis up to the year 1863 written by himself § Th: 
from Brookline in the summer of 1863. atic 
“I was born on the 10th of November 1840 § “is 
in Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., My father was the as 
Rev. J. S. Stone, D.D., of the Episcopal Church, sto 
at that time, Rector of St. Paul’s, Boston. My hir 
mother was a daughter of James Kent for many the 
years Chancellor of the State of New York and is 
author of Kent’s Commentaries. I was my mother’s Ke 
first child and naturally was named by her after th 





my grandfather. Soon after my birth, my parents 
removed to the city of Brooklyn, in the State of 
New York, and there the first twelve years of my 
life were spent. It is doubtful, however, if my 
conscious existence as a free agent began till our 
return to the old Bay State in 1852. Toward the 
close of this year, my father accepted a call to 












Fame is secure. Father Fidelis was his favorite 
grandchild and was named after him. The Stones 
represent one of New England’s proudest ancestries. 
The scion of the race, John Stone, added lustre to 
the family name by a very notable career. 

In the ‘Memories of Chancellor Kent,” dedicat- 
ed to Mary Kent, the mother of Father Fidelis, the 
author after noting the fact that “the traditions, 
usages, institutions which had come from England 
had been razed to the ground,” continues, “To James 
Kent came the duty of reconstruction and at this day, 
fifty years after his death, it can only be truly said 
that it is due to his life’s work more than to that of 
any other man that the United States from ocean 
to ocean is controlled by the same system of juris- 
prudence founded upon those principles of law and 
equity which he enunciated. Early in his profes- 
sional career he grasped the thought that he was 


St. Paul’s Church in the Village of Brookline, within g) 
sight of the Boston State House and in this charming ce 
town our family continued to have its home until h 
my college days were over.” : 
N so far as ancestry is a title to standing ' 
L among us, James Kent Stone, —Kent Stone 1 
he was usually called--began life with unusual ; 
advantages. Kent recalls one of America’s most 
distinguished citizens whose place, in her Hall of ; 
{ 
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free to reconstruct with no one to controvert, and 

from the writings of the great sages and civilians 

of antiquity he enriched, beautified and enlarged 

the commercial laws of his country and dignified 

for all time the profession to which he belonged.” 
“Kent,” we read in 

The American Bar Associ- 

ation Journal, Dec. 1921, 

“is invariably spoken of 

as the American ‘Black- 

stone.’ This is to give 

him an exalted place, for 

the position of Blackstone 

is unique, and no one but 

Kent has ever shared 

these honors.” 


HANCELLOR Kent 

died when Father 

Fidelis was in his 
eighth year. We have but 
little record as to his 
recollections of his famous 
grandfather. The Chan- 
cellor speaks proudly of 
his daughter’s two boys, 
the elder was James Kent 
Stone. The Stone family 
was living at the time in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In a 
letter otherwise interesting as reflecting the great 
man’s views on religion, there occurs this passing 
reference to Father Fidelis and his mother: “My 
wife who has lived with me fifty-seven years is in 
excellent health and spirits and daily visits her 
Brooklyn daughter who has two fine boys.” 

While Father Fidelis was at Madison, N. J. 
during the critical year of 1868-69 whither he had 
retired to study and to pray, recollection of his 
early days came to his mind: “The country around 
is beautiful. I knew something about the region 
from the recollections of my childhood. My mother’s 
parents had a fine old place, not far from here, 
where we would always go to spend the summers; 
so that my associations with the New Jersey hills 
had all the romance of early memory. When I 
came to look around for a place in which to take a 
little breathing spell and do a little quiet study, 
my attention was naturally turned in this direction. 
I am glad to find that my boyish impressions were 
not exaggerated.” 


Courtesy of Little, Brown & Co. 


CHANCELLOR KENT 


T is regrettable that we have no anecdotes 
of his relations with the Chancellor. Though 
he was very young when James Kent died, 

we cannot but believe that from the treasures of 

his own memory—he was gifted with a marvellous 
memory—and from the 
recollections of his mother, 
he must have retained 
clear-cut impressions and 
much information about 
this truly great and good 
man. 

In appearance, tem- 
perament, and traits, 
Father Fidelis evidently 
favored the Kent side of 
his parentage. We read 
in the introduction to the 
“Genealogy of the Kents” 
edited by L. Vernon 
Briggs: “During the dif- 
ferent wars it would seem 
that every able-bodied 
man by the name of Kent 
was in service, many as 
officers and several as 
commanders. The Kents 
married young and if they 
were left widowers or 


widows, usually married 
again. 


All records containing accounts of them, 
especially during the Revolution, describe them as 
tall, usually six feet or over, of fine physique, rather 


tending to dark complexions. Their characteristics 
were, I should judge, generosity almost to a fault, 
keenness of perception, especially as to character 
in others. In disposition they were sympathetic, 
high tempered, but of good judgment and strong 
believers in justice.” 


(To be Continued) 





Note :—Persons possessing data on the 
life and work of Fr. Fidelis, or letters from 
him, are requested to communicate with 
Very Rev. Fr. Matthias, C.P., c/o THE 
SIGN. 


Letters will be returned to the owners, 
and their wishes in regard to the use made 
of the communications will be respected. 














Breaking the Spell 


VioLet O’ConNoR 


HETHER to help herself to Lady Agatha’s 
glass of port wine or not? was the question 
which had been troubling Pamela Duffield 
ever since she came to Roselands, a 

question which all but resolved itself into a definite 
action one chilly July evening when she found her- 
self standing alone on the veranda beside the 
supper-tray. 

On her arrival, about three months before, she 
had been asked, as all Dr. Palmer’s “paying-guests” 
were asked, what she would like to take before 
retiring to rest? And bravely, unhesitatingly, she 
had replied, “A bowl of bread-and-milk.” 

“Not bovril or port-wine ?” 

“No, thank you. Bread-and-milk.” 

Little did anybody realize the new patient’s 
courage and consistency! She had been having 
bread-and milk for supper every evening for the last 
two years, and she was utterly sick of it, sick like- 
wise of all the monotonous and unappetising 
cookery that went to make up her idea of the simple 
life, lentils, baked beans and cold stewed dates. 
But above all things Pamela Duffield was loyal to 
fixed principles and with her staunchness to a 
sense of duty easily outweighed mere physical 
distaste. 


filled with evils and cruelties, and miseries 

and inequalities for which no panacea had 
yet been found, and believing that she had at last 
discovered the one and only remedy she resolved 
to cling to it, no matter what it cost her, until society 
was good and beautiful again, and everyone was 
well and happy. That was, in fact the reason why 
she was here. “Nervous breakdown” was only a 
polite way of referring to the matter. 

Her easy-going, perfectly normal relations had 
been able to agree with her that the present state 
of society was unnecessarily complicated, and they 
fully appreciated her generous desire to put the 
world to rights. They let her talk to them about 
Tolstoy and Waldo Trine. They offered no objection 
to her admiration for Edward Carpenter and some 
of the most long-suffering went so far as to listen 
whilst she read extracts from her favourite books, 


QD ities wits as she did that the world was 


trying to teach them how to “give out love” and 
“to attract success.” 


HEY saw she liked this kind of thing and 
that she felt in sympathy with the peculiar 
manner in which such subjects were treated 

in her special line of literature; although her very 
anxiety to share these epoch-making discoveries with 
everyone she met, rather seemed to prove that she 
had not yet found in them complete satisfaction 
and repose. - 

“Material substances of all kinds,” she would 

announce, “must only henceforth be regarded as 
symbols, symbols of our beautiful thought-world.” 
And looking at the fire she would exclaim, “Let 
us regard this as signifying Summer-time, com- 
pressed sunlight. We must be very gentle with the 
fire.” 


NE day a spark, from a flaming log, fell on 
C) her dress and burned a hole, and she felt 

worried and perplexed. The theory was all 
right, she still declared, but she began to fear that 
she did not quite know how or where to begin, 
to put it into practice. Her headaches also troubled 
her. “You can cure yourself when you are ill by 
believing you are well,” she assured her friends, 
“T have done it myself when I have feared that I 
had caught a cold;” reluctantly admitting, when hard 
pressed, that the effort of believing she had not 
got a cold when she knew she had, gave her a 
headache which was infinitely more painful than 
the original malady. 

In the old-fashioned conservative neighborhood 
where Pamela’s family—a sporting, conventional 
family—had been well-known and much respected 
for several generations, people thought her nice 
but eccentric—really very odd indeed! And her 
relations being sincerely fond of her put up with 
her queer ways-for a long time but when it came 
to walking down the village street with bare white 
feet and streaming golden hair they all felt it 
incumbent upon them to remonstrate. 


ANDALS and the absence of any hose or 
head-gear in the garden could be tolerated 
they felt, just tolerated; but for the Squire's 
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daughter to go dancing on the bit of green near 
the village post-office with bare feet and garlands 
of Spring flowers in her hair was impossible, utterly 
impossible, unless she called it “Scenes from 
Hamlet,” and invited all her friends in the county 
to take five shilling tickets, and said she did it 
for some charity. 

Her explanation that she wished only to em- 
phasize the joy of life, was deemed extraordinary 
and insufficient. A conclave of matter-of-fact, 
kind-hearted Aunts quite failed to follow her dis- 
course upon “The Cosmic Consciousness which 
shall finally illuminate the human darkness, and 
turn human vision from distorted shadows to the 
contemplation of true objects, enabling the soul to 
travel deductively along lines of right relation to 
all truth.” This, they agreed, was really going too 
far. 


HE had never been the same since the arrival 

of that telegram announcing the death of a 

beloved brother in France. The shock was 
too great for her sensitive brain they feared. They 
had done everything to comfort her. They had 
declared a week later that the telegram was a 
mistake, that Charles had been seriously wounded, 
but not killed, they assured her that in course of 
time he would recover and be sent home. Why did 
they try to deceive her? She piteously asked. 

Lies were no consolation in a grief like hers. 
“We are brought face to face with great catas- 
trophes,” she would exclaim. “Behold a world in 
ruins! The whole earth clamouring for salvation, 
and what can save it except that invincible love 
which nothing can daunt or weary, which calmly 
and firmly makes straight for its glorious goal. It 
is not merely a question of saving certain people 
from their enemies, it is a matter of saving both 
people and individuals from the enemy of the whole 
human race—love must deny the affirmations of 
mortal mind.” 


OOR Pamela! She felt the real anguish of 

a political situation which demanded not 

speech but action. As an outlet for her 
feelings it was at one time suggested that she should 
qualify to nurse the wounded, but her services, 
like so many others at that time, were declined. 
After a considerable delay she was informed that 
a nate had been made of her kind suggestion, etc., 
etc., like all official letters this was extremely polite 
and utterly disheartening. 


5 


Then she had turned to knitting and had got 
everybody else to knit and read aloud “The Power 
of Silence” to them whilst they did so. But those 
sewing meetings in the Parish room were not a 
great success: the cottage women frankly said they 
did not care about the books Miss Duffield chose. 
And when she heard herself described a few weeks 
later by the Post Mistress (who had been her 
Grand-mother’s housemaid in the days gone by 
and who really ought to have known better) as “the 
poor young lady what is off her head,” she suc- 
cumbed at once to her elder sister’s suggestion of 
a rest and change of air. 


ERFECT quiet for a short period at Roselands, 
under Dr. Palmer’s supervision would soon put 
everything all right again, they said. It would 

also give the gossips time to forget. Plenty of rest, 
plenty of food, and plenty of fresh air, was Dr. 
Palmer’s infallible prescription for nervous break- 
down. The first and last his new patient accepted 
willingly: his idea of physical nourishment she 
resolutely declined. 

Evidently such gererous hospitality was de- 


signed to cheer up the invalids, but a sumptuous 
breakfast, a hot luncheon, a gorgeous tea, and a long 
late dinner were no source of joy to a girl like 


Pamela. And that supper tray containing her bowl 
of bread and milk, Mrs. Tudge’s bovril and toast, 
and Lady Agatha’s small piece of bread, and glass 
of wine worried her most of all. She grew to dread 
the sparkle of the glass and the glitter of that well- 
polished silver tray, which was so regularly placed 
on a table on the veranda, just before bed-time, 
by a smart attendant who wore a gold cross hanging 
on a chain round her neck. 


LL day it had been a charming, wide, deep, 
warm, south-west veranda, rendered pleasing 
to the eye by quantities of pink, climbing 

roses, and piles of bright blue cushions in every 
comfortable wicker chair: in the evening time it 
took on a different aspect: it suddenly ceased to 
be a beautiful resting-place and became a battle- 
field—and the fight took place in Pamela’s own 
mind. Her chair was no longer a sluggard’s lure, 
it held her spell-bound, there was no chance of 
breaking away, no means of escape, from her enemy, 
the enemy of doubt. 

Whether to help herself to Lady Agatha’s glass 

of port wine or not was the question that bothered 
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her. She thought of the doctor and said, “No,” of 
the other patients, “No,” of the opinion of the smart 
attendant, “No indeed!” and then the remembrance 
of her loved, lost brother, rushed back upon her, 
overwhelming her with memories of his sympathy 
and tenderness and his unchanging affection for 
herself and she felt she simply must. “For his 
sake,” she murmured, “it is what he always wished. 
I have denied it so often, but I know in my heart 
that he was right.” 


FTER working amongst the poor in the parish 
at home there had always come an inevitable 
re-action Pamela remembered. She used to 

feel disappointed, dissatisfied, exhausted, with no 
idea of how to resuscitate her heart and soul. When 
there was some domestic tragedy in the village and 
she heard that her neighbours stood in need of 
comfort, she had always known that she could give 
it, but she also knew that it would take too much 
out of her. 

The price she paid on these occasions was 
wholly inadequate to the service rendered, on a 
par, in fact, with that tremendous headache which 
she gave herself by solemnly affirming that she had 
not caught a cold. ‘World-consciousness” she 
called it, without exactly knowing what she meant. 
She lad read widely, quickly, rashly, not perhaps 
deeply, and had consequently got rather out of her 
depth. 

Occasionally there came a flash of genuine 
illumination and always she meant well. Never 
had she meant so well as on that chilly summer 
evening when she found herself alone on the veranda 
with the silver tray and its contents, and triéd to 
make up her mind whether she ought or ought not 
to drink Lady Agatha’s glass of wine before that 
venerable patient should appear to claim it. 


Il. 

HE first attempt was a failure. Just as her 
fingers were about to close around the stem 
of that wine-glass a slight cough and the 
rustle of old-fashioned petticoats warned 

Pamela Duffield of Lady Agatha’s approach, 
frightening her into hesitation, and doomed to 
postponement the desperate, fateful action. Then 
through the open French window stepped the 
beautiful old lady, with her kind eyes fixed upon the 
other’s face. 

She looked funny, Pamela thought, rather dis- 


appointed, as if she had been longing for her to 
take the wine; but that was on the higher plane, 
of course, symbolizing the sorrow of past ages for 
the want of faith in the present day; on the dead 
level of the actual plane on which one’s butcher and 
baker and candlestick-maker live (and after all 
one has sometimes to be reasonable, Pamela 
remarked to herself, even in a mad-house), it was 
a matter of common honesty not to take that for 
which one did not pay. 


CCENTRIC she undoubtedly had been. “Odd 
to the very last degree,” some of her relations 
had unhesitatingly declared after failing to 

persuade her that a grown-up person cannot walk 
abroad with unshod feet, and hair, however beauti- 
ful, falling to her knees. “It gives a false impres- 
sion,” they had repeated, and Pamela had looked 
surprised, and wondered why it should. But for 
all her long loose hair, and small white feet, she 
was honest as the day, and generous to a fault. 

So far from being an adept in crime, klepto- 
mania had never ranked amongst her little eccentri- 
cities, this supper table episode was, in fact, the 
first occasion in all her life on which she had been 
tempted to touch anything that belonged to another, 
and it was the very unusualness of the situation 
which caused her to start and flush when the 
owner’s preliminary rustlings announced the advent 
of her presence on the scene. 


AMELA always thought of Lady Agatha as 
a dear old thing and would not have injured 
her for the world; but in this matter she 
somehow felt driven on, as if she could not help 
herself. Her mind was vigorously at work. She 
saw her action in two lights: as an acceptation of 
Lady Agatha’s view of life, and also as plain theft. 
Just at the moment of the old lady’s appearance 
it stood out remarkably clearly, simply as theft. 
She managed to hide her confusion by stooping 
to pick up the white shawl which fell from the 
sloping shoulders. Lady Agatha belonged to a 
generation whose shoulders inevitably sloped. “She 
was the sort of woman who had become elderly at 
thirty-five,” Mrs. Tudge said bitterly, and she con- 
veyed the impression of having worn this shaw] 
or a shawl exactly like it for close on half a century. 
Lady Agatha would undoubtedly have pre- 
ferred a table by the fire and the door shut, but 
Dr. Palmer considered it good for all his paying- 
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guests to be in the outer air as much as possible, 
and as an example to Mrs. Tudge and Miss Duffield, 
she obeyed him loyally, sitting for many hours a 
day on her balcony sewing and reading; and Pamela, 
who occupied the next bedroom used to take a 
great interest in watching her movements through 
the adjoining window. 


has made a firm resolution never to complain to 
anybody. I feel it. And I love her although she 
has hardly ever spoken to me—because she has 
hardly ever spoken tome I mean. It makes me feel 
she is so good. The rhythm of the ether is a 
vibration so intense as to be stillness compared 

with other vibrations, 





Virginia creeper cover- 
ed the glass roof. 


T must be lovely 

on that balcony 

in Autum Q, 
Pamela thought. Some- 
times she decided to 
go away for a while 
and come back when 
she could have Lady 
Agatha’s room. She 
would feel more con- 
tented if she could have 
that room, that homely, 
friendly-looking . room, 
with its vases of flowers 
and shelves of books, 
and/tables-covered with 
baskets :of colored silks 
and Church embroidery. 
If Lady Agatha 
was as old as_ she 
looked, as old as Mrs: 
Tudge* declared, how 
could she see to em- 
broider? That puzzled 
Pamela. Also’ she 
puzzled over whether 
Lady Agatha was.a 
patient or only an old 
friend of the Doctor. 
Or perhaps both. Any- 





Roofs 


Mary Dopce TEN Eyck 


High on a peak o’er the city, 
The sun sinking down in a glow 


Gleaming pastel shades on the roofs 
Over thousands of homes below 


Roofs, burnished tile of the wealthy, 
Tall chimneys pierce haughty on high; 
Symbols of towering ambitions 

Whose avarice mounts to the sky. 


Tin roofs of the tenement houses; 
Flattened hopes crushed down to the heart, 
Merciless elements tinge them, 

They.are bruised with poverty’s dart. 


Gray roofs of the mid-rank masses, 
Some patched with neat squares of gold; 
Blue gables, dark slopes, bright pitches, 
Rise and fall like lives of the bold. 


The pastel roofs of the city! 

Soft, beauteous, housing with love 
The millions of God’s own children, 
"Neath His wide vaulted roof above. 


you know, and the 
nearer we get to the 
Source of Life the more 
intense will be our con- 
sciousness of silence.” 

“Rubbish!” said 
Mrs. Tudge, “You don’t 
know what you are 
talking about. She’s a 
silly, selfish old cat, and 
I hate her.” Mrs. 
Tudge’s violent pre- 
judices made it difficult 
for Pamela—for any- 
one—to converse with 
her. 

“There’s a useless 
life for you,” she ex- 
claimed one day at 
luncheon, pointing at 
Lady Agatha, and 
speaking as if she were 
deaf as well as dumb. 

“The heartless 
rich,” was one of her 
frequent themes, “They 
ought to sell their 
jewelry, and give their 
property to the State, 
and build almshouses, 
endow hospitals, and 
improve the conditions 
of the working-classes, 





how’ he seemed to 
understand her. Every morning she used to have 
a long talk with him up in her room, and then she 
scarcely spoke a word to anybody else for the 
remainder of the day; but Pamela felt it was not 
the deliberate silence of disapproval, or the silence 
which comes from a lack of interest in one’s fellow 
creatures: it was distinctly felt to be a kindly 
silence. 

Pamela remarked to Mrs. Tudge, “I sometimes 
fancy, that somehow Lady Agatha is in pain, and 





give them bathrooms, 
and rest-roms and—”’ 

“Form a school of silence and higher thought,” 
suggested Pamela eagerly, “teach them to find the 
way to health, joy, wisdom, peace and love. I 
have always clung to the belief that there must be 
some interior way of finding ‘Reality,’ some process, 
simple, piercing, profound, that should have 
authority for all the world. I believe that by 
eliminating certain foods and drinks out of our daily 
regime of diet, we can spiritualize our bodies, and 
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enter into a realm of peace, calm, and joy, of which 
the ordinary person is entirely unconscious.” 


OR the moment Pamela had forgotten to whom 
she was speaking and rushed on enthusiastic- 
ally with her favorite subject. 

“Don’t let us make the mistake of complicating 
their beautiful, simple, lives, let us rather teach the 
working-classes how to need even less.” 

Mrs. Tudge stared at her with undisguished 
contempt. 

“No wonder your friends sent you here,” she 
said rudely. 

“Tf you’d listen to me I could teach you. What 
everyone wants is money and money’s worth, ‘more 
meat, more money, and less men,’ that’s my motto. 
The world must be ruled by women and every woman 
must be free to do as she likes.” 

“And if she doesn’t want to, make her,” put 
in Pamela, laughing, “that’s what Punch would say.” 

It was a hopeful sign that she laughed, ,the 
attendant thought. She had noticed that the patients 
who laughed most left soonest, and with kindly 
tact she set the new copy of Punch each week on 
the top of the pile of magazines beside Miss 
Duffield’s chair. There were other comic papers 
from which Dawson and her fellow maids derived 
considerable amusement in the servants’ hall but 
having, as she explained, lived exclusively in the 
best families she knew that a lady like Lady Agatha 
would tolerate nothing funnier than Punch in the 
drawing-room. 


HEY were three stubborn cases, Dawson 
thought, and Mrs. Tudge was far and away 
the worst. What was the matter with her was 

nasty temper, and the doctor knew it and no wonder 
her husband had gone off to Australia to get out 
of her way; she hated all recognized customs and 
all existing laws, and was a public danger—safer 
under lock and key. 

The chief thing the matter with Miss Duffield 
was that she wanted to be too good, impossibly good. 
No one in this world or the next had ever been 
as good as Miss Duffield wanted to be, according 
to Dawson. 

Lady Agatha was a lady and knew how to 
behave as such. Anyone who had lived with the 
aristocracy could see that at a glance. And if she 
was a bit queer at times, well she was old, and it 
might be left at that. Dr. Palmer thought very 
highly of her, and enjoyed chatting with her and 


discussing books. Lady Agatha was always order- 
ing books and receiving parcels by post, and leaving 
the contents lying about in the public rooms; Dawson 
guessed why; but Pamela was not curious: she 
never opened them. 


R. PALMER had once asked her “Do you 
read any of Lady Agatha’s books?” when 
she spoke to him about concentration, vibra- 

tions, fixed ideas, linking-up, and the value of 
definitely chosen thoughts arranged in a sort of 
routine. At the time his remark had seemed irrele- 
vant as did his explanation: “I was thinking of your 
brother.” Later on it suddenly dawned upon her 
what he meant, and as she turned her eyes in the 
direction of the book-table a long-drawn “O!” 
escaped her lips. She could do no more on that 
occasion than read the titles, her eyes were so full 
of tears. 

Another day she opened one and read a few 
sentences and the thought of Charles and what he 
would have wished nearly overpowered her. “Tom 
Sedley from Charlie Duffield,” was written on the 
title page of one of them, in a school boy’s hand. 
How well Pamela remembered that writing and that 
friend! How often Charles had spoken to her of 
Tom and his mother and all their kindness to him, 
not only in Rome, during his College Beda days, but 
years afterwards when he was given charge of a 
Mission in England. 


AMELA had never met the Sedleys never 
perhaps wanted to till now when they stood 
for a link with the beloved dead. Perhaps 

she used secretly to blame them for her brother’s 
extraordinary mistake. It was to the influence of the 
Sedleys soon after he left school, that his mistake 
was undoubtedly attributable. 

She had always been devoted to Charles he 
was her own special brother, the nearest to her in 
age of a large family, and whilst she considered 
him in the wrong she nevertheless admired his con- 
sistency. His life on earth had seemed to her a 
whimsical, boyish affair, hardly serious, but certainly 
complete; and she, who was like him in so many 
ways, knew where the differences lay. 

He was unsatisfied, whilst she was dissatisfied 
He wondered happily over things that puzzled anc 
distressed her. And sometimes she began to doubt 
whether after all she was looking in the right 
direction for the solution of the difficulties that 
retarded the growth of her soul. 
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She knew that he had arrived at a stage where 
he satisfied others, as well as himself whilst she 
was still desiring to give to others a something 
which she had not yet received. She did not know 
that her brother had understood exactly what it was 
she lacked. 


FTER seeing his name in that book on the 
drawing-room table she felt it was more 
necessary than ever to accept the symbols 

offered to her each evening on the supper-tray. At 
home she had denied it, refused it, rejected it, but 
here in Roselands (call it Roselands, as Dr. Palmer 
did, politely if you like, or simply say placed under 
restraint, as Mrs. Tudge had no hesitation in doing), 
here anyhow she clearly saw that her brother’s life 
and death pointed that way. 

Before leaving home she had been certain she 
was right. Now she doubted it. It was not. Mrs. 
Tudge, nothing that she had rudely said had con- 
vinced Pamela of anything, and Lady Agatha had 
hardly spoken a word. Yet it was the silent old 
lady who had wrought the change—she and her 
supper. Pamela wanted to share the secret of that 
sweet radiance that was part of Lady Agatha’s old 
age. 

Her two companions appeared to Pamela as the 
two voices, good and evil. Mrs. Tudge was repre- 
sented by bovril, Lady Agatha by bread and wine. 
Pamela’s mind was still troubled. She saw it like 
that. Everything she saw or heard or did, at this 
particular period of her life, partook of a mystical 
significance. Various exquisite meanings and per- 
ceptions sprang from it in all directions, with the 
sense of infinite expansion. 


VERYTHING presented itself so insistently 
as a symbol that she had lost all power to 
estimate or appreciate the thing itself. Yet 
even as a thing, before she joined the Galsworthy 
Crusade, bovril had never appealed to her imagina- 
tion. Nowadays the very sight of it conjured up 
visions of over-driven cattle, scenes of heartless 
cruelty at the docks, and unjustifiable animal suffer- 
ing on board ship. 
In one of these pamphlets published by the 
S. P. C. A. she had once read something about a 
poor cow with its horn broken, which made her 
feel so sick with pity and remorse that she never 
touched ‘meat again. 

Translating everything she saw into wider 


terms, and interpreting it according to a precon- 
ceived idea, and a fixed standard of her own, she 
said unhesitatingly that Mrs. Tudge’s cup of bovril 
stood for cruelty and pain and death; whilst her own 
bowl of bread and milk signified simplicity and 
peace of mind and human kindness. What the 
other patients had replied the first time Pamela 
made her angry is not quite suitable for repetition. 


RS. TUDGE suffered from an unusually hasty 
(DD temper and a drastic mode of speech. Later 
on, if she were no longer seriously annoyed, 

“it was” she assured her opponent, “because she had 
no patience with such fools and considered all Miss 
Duffield’s views on life utterly beneath contempt.” 

So they sat there day by day, those friendless 
women, who were not able to make friends; for, as 
Pamela said to herself, all conversation becomes 
impossible when one member of the party says 
nothing, and the other lays down the law about 
Government, slavery, the position of women, the 
need for Church reform, etc., etc., and contradicts 
everything I say about the simple life. 

After a while Mrs. Tudge would rise declaring 
“she was getting chilly,” (“getting the worst of the 
argument,” Pamela thought), and hurry off for a 
brisk walk around the garden. Then Lady Agatha 
would get chilly too and move indoors to the 
drawing-room where there was a fire, and Pamela 
was left on the veranda alone to await the coming 
of the tray. The bringing of it seemed to her a 
solemn ceremony with an insistent meaning. 


LL that she had so long and so vehemently 
A denied was now epitomized and symbolized 

by Lady Agatha’s supper. Here was some- 
thing that insisted on a recognition—the initial 
point of these high mysteries— something that 
reproached her, there was no getting away from it 
deny it as she would it returned unfailingly to bother 
her night after night. It stood for something belong- 
ing to the dark ages. 

She shrank from the very thought of what it 
was, “there is no need,” she had protested always 
vehemently and whilst her heart said Pain is an evil, 
an unmitigated evil, to be pitied and cured, to try 
to prevent herself from dwelling on the idea she 
constantly repeated: “There is no such thing as 
suffering it is all a mere delusion of mortal mind.” 

“There is and let them suffer” was the heartless 
attitude which Mrs Tudge took up. 
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“There is and let us accept it as the safest 
way” was what Lady Agatha had once so bravely, 
so inspiringly replied. 

“Tell me what you believe about suffering?” 
Pamela had asked her suddenly one day, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, not appearing to be at 
all surprised, rather as if she were thoroughly 
familiar with the thought, Lady Agatha answered 
calmly, “I believe it is the safest way.” 

“But not the way for me,” thought Pamela, I 
cannot accept it. Something always crops up to 
prevent me. I simply can’t. I am held back. If I 
could only once break free and acknowledge suffer- 
ing as the safest way as Lady Agatha does—as 
Charles did—I believe all the rest of my difficulties 
would fall into position and disappear. 

She was not happy. This very uncertainty 
involved real suffering. Suffering! The very thing 
from which she shrank, the idea of which she so 
strongly disapproved. She had gone further than 
disapproval, she had denied the existence of suffer- 


ing as absolutely foreign to the intention of the 
Creator. 

Already she believed everyone possessed all good 
and there was no need for Grace, no use for pain, 
yet night after night the sacramental system as an 
alternative was placed before her, and the attendant’s 
very gold ornament seemed to point the way. 

Bread and wine were the admitted symbols of 
sacrifice. They recalled not only the Priest 
Melchisedech in the Old Testament, they spoke of 
submission to authority in the New. They preached 
obedience even unto the death of the Cross, with 
the added humiliation of Pilate’s judgment hall. 
Choose! Choose! cried the gold cross hanging 
from the attendant’s neok, each evening as she 
carried out the tray. You want truth. You are not 
bound. You are free, and you must use your own 
free will to choose. 

What a fight it was! Poor Pamela! She knew 
that her enemy was herself. Yet all the time of the 
struggle she also knew at the back of her mind that 
if He conquered she won. 


(To be concluded) 





Notre Dame in Paris is filled with throngs 
eager to hear the most popular preacher in 
France. For years this distinction has fallen to the 


Cie Lent the vast nave of the Cathedral of 


celebrated Dominican, Pere Janvier. The London 
Times describes this fervent apostle in action. 

At 30 he had attained a wide celebrity, though no 
more for the force and ardour of his eloquence than 
for the rugged sincerity with which he used to direct 
his penitents. On Palm Sunday he dealt with 
“Modesty and Fashionable Amusements.” 

He begins by condemning the Puritans, the 
Jansenists, who banished from human existence, 
which they made “desperate and insupportable, all 
relaxation, mirth, expansion of the soul.” Such 
restrictions are inevitably followed by terrible 
reactions of intemperance. 

Is life, then, to be given to nothing but amuse- 
ment? The preacher grows animated, heated, his 
metallic accents clang as he denounces “those 
worldings who pass from drawing-room to drawing- 
room, from club to club, from banquet to banquet,” 
with no thought in their minds but of frivolity and 
folly; “useless creatures, scandalous creatures, oc- 
casions of wrath, of revolt, of exasperation, a public 


outrage to the dignity of the human race;” in periods 
of majestic violence he castigates the culpable 
vacuity of their existence, the scandal of their false- 
hood and libertinage, while his expressive hands, 
rising and falling with the waves of his indignation, 
seem to clutch these same worldings, to clasp and 
squeeze them, to raise them aloft, and then to hurl 
them down among the raised, listening faces down 
into the avenging flames that are the portion prom- 
ised to the rich who are evil livers. 

Having dealt with the men“of the world, he 
turns to the women. A biting irony now sounds in 
his tone as he lashes the importunate display of 
feminine fashions. “Miserable creatures!” he cries; 
“will you be content, in your latter days, to array 
yourselves in poverty, in ugliness, in decrepitude ?” 

Then this avenging, inquisitorial vehemence 
returns to a calm sobriety, serene vigour, and with 
a melancholy sweetness Pere Janvier concludes, in 
the words of Job:— 

“They take the timbrel and harp, and rejoice 
at the sound of the organ. 

“They spend their days in wealth, and in a 
moment go down to the grave.” 
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The Labor Problem 


Rev. R. A. McGowan 
IV.—Labor Legislation 


HE welfare of the working people of the 
United States is not being secured. To 
secure it the working people need the help 
of the national, state and city governments. 

Government ought to come to the rescue because 
governments exist, first of all, for the welfare of all 
the people and the working people form a large, 
important, and needy section of the people. 

Pope Leo XIII. laid down a general principle 
in regard to government help in his Encyclical “On 
the Condition of Labor.” He said: “Whenever the 
general interest or any particular class suffers or is 
threatened wih mischief which can in no other way 
be met or prevented, the public authority must step 
in and deal with it.” And to make the point more 
explicit he goes on to say that “when there is 
question of defending the rights of individuals, the 
poor and helpless have a special claim to considera- 
tion.” “The richer class,” he says, “have many 
ways of shielding themselves and stand less in need 
of help from the State, whereas those who are badly 
off have no resources of their own to fall back upon, 
and must depend chiefly upon the assistance of the 
State.” 

Whenever a law is proposed which will benefit 
the working people the cry instantly goes up that 
it is class legislation. There is much hypocrisy in 
this. A great deal of the opposition arises from 
those who are not gaining by the legislation and 
may stand to lose. It depends, indeed, on what class 
is benefited by the legislation. 


E have always had class legislation and we 
will continue to have it because people are 
divided into classes. Legislation helping 

manufacturers is class legislation. Legislation help- 
ing farmers is class legislation. There are many 
laws helping both classes. Men and women do 
certain kinds of work. If the general welfare is to 
be secured the interests of men at work in certain 
occupations must be cared for, because the welfare 
of men and their families depends in large part 
upon the conditions met while at work. Class legis- 
lation merely recognizes this fact and acts accord- 
ingly. 


That the welfare of the people working in in- 
dustry is not being cared for goes without saying. 
Unemployment, low wages, unnecessary accidents, 
industrial diseases—such physical evils are known 
to exist. The time has come in this country when 
working people have no longer the laws on free 
land to rely upon, and millions under the usual run 
of things will live out their lives without owning 
the means of their work and livelihood. 

The ordinary method employees use to secure 
a livelihood for themselves and their families is the 
labor union. It has been a great help to them. But 
it is a well-known fact that regardless of how much 
good the labor union has done it has not given to all 
industrial employees in the United States either 
the certainty that they will always have work, or 
a decent livelihood from their work. 


this country from the late seventies and 
eighties. 
known dates from the middle of the eighties. It 
did not grow much however until about twenty 


O's modern labor union movement dates in 


The labor union movement as now 


years ago. During the past twenty years it is pro- 
bable that wages have not gone up when measured 
by the cost of living. They may have even declined. 
Now, as then, we have periods of unemployment. 
The unemployment of 1920-22 is not milder than 
the unemployment of 1914 or 1907 or 1896. Work- 
ing people are no surer of keeping their jobs. 

So, while the union is needed and while work- 
ing people hold fast to the union, they know that 
they need something more. They know that a 
particular class is suffering and is threatened with 
mischief. They know that they are that class. And 
so, though some are half despairing, and though 
others are deadly indifferent, and though many are 
still hoping that their unions can provide them with 
all or nearly all that they need, there is a turn 
towards asking help from the government. 

The Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction 
issued by the Administrative Committee of the 
National Catholic War Council recognized the need 
of labor legislation, and proposed several laws for 
the advantage and welfare of the working people. 
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This program in its entirety has received warm 
praise from even non-Catholics. 


HE proposed legal measures of the Bishops’ 
Program are the following: 


A Federal Employment Service 
A National Labor Board 
Public Housing 

Minimum Wage Laws 

Social Insurance Laws 

Safety and Sanitation Laws 
Municipal Clinics 

Vocational Education 

Child Labor Laws 


Still other proposals of immediate moment are 
found in the Bishops’ Program, such as the right 
of the workers to organize, the advantages of higher 


than living wages, workers’ participation in indus- 
trial management, co-operative societies, high excess 
profits, inheritance and income taxes, copartnershi», 
co-operative production, etc. 

But the point here is that certain laws of im- 
mediate application are recommended by the 
Bishops’ Program as a part of the course of social 
reconstruction which we are to run if the labcr 
problem is to be solved. Some are to be passed 
by cities, others by states, and still others by the 
Federal Government. They are needed to protect 


the working people from the wrongs they now suffer. 
They are not, however, to be held up as a 
cure-all. Social legislation is only of partial worth. 
But its worth is real, and the sufferings of the un- 
employed and of large numbers of the employed 
are real, too. The advantages that come from social 
legislation should not be let slip from us. 





Harnessing 


HE British Government has granted conces- 
sions to Jewish interests allowing water rights 
in Palestine for purposes of irrigation and 

electrification. Although sharply opposed by the 
English press, the promoters have undertaken the 
preliminary operations. “The stimulus which 
Palestine industry will derive from the realization 
of the great irrigation and electrification project,” 
says The New Palestine, “will be powerful aid to 
a large Jewish immigration, the one substantial 
factor rendering possible the early establishment of 
the Jewish national home.” In Palestine Nature 
follows her law of compensation and in the lack of 
ordinary fuel supplies considerable water resources, 
commonly called “white coal.” While the average 
rainfall equals that of European countries, it occurs 
mostly in winter. To be practically utilized, there- 
fore, it must be collected and stored. The first step 
in carrying out the project is the utilization of a 
‘part of the fall of the Jordan below Lake Tiberias 
for the production of electrical energy. 

Lake Tiberias is a huge, natural storage reser- 
voir of an area of 170 square kilometers where only 
a small dam is necessary to make available a 
quantity of water which with its fall is capable of 
producing more energy than Palestine at present 
requires. The Arabs are not enthusiastic over this 
encroachment of modern industry upon their pastoral 
life, nor are they convinced that it will enhance their 


the Jordan 


happiness. Their national paper El Karmel object- 
ing to the draining of a swamp near Ceasarea 
remarks that this area is inhabited by several 
hundred bedouins who breed cattle there and 
develop the important industry of plaiting mats 
and baskets, using the undergrowth for the purpose. 
The Government claiming to have sanitation as its 
motive, El Karmel rejoins: “our answer is that we 
have lived for hundreds and thousands of years with 
the swamp as it is now, and we have the evidence 
of Lord Northcliffe that we were happier before 
the war.” 

Mr. Kamel El-Dajani, president of the Haifa 
Chamber of Commerce, thus defines the opposition 


to Zionist plans for colonization: “We people of 


Palestine harbor no grudge against the Jews. We 
have no animosity toward our old Palestine fellow- 
citizens, nor against the righteous Jewish immigrant 
who comes ready for the earnest work of coloniza- 
tion. But the majority of the Jewish immigrants 
who have entered the country since the armistice are 
little intent on quiet, peaceful agricultural activities. 
All they bring with them is their Socialist outlook 
upon life. ... True Bolshivists of Trotzky’s and 
Lenine’s school, they demonstratively parade their 
disregard and contempt for the religious rites of 
all confessions represented in Palestine, not least 
of their own Jewish coreligionists.” 





Zionism in Palestine 


CypriENn Jourpin, C. P. 


(Rector of the Passionist Retreat at Bethany) 


HE Peace Conference had its abandoned 
children, the Irish, the Egyptians, the 
Hindoos, the Catholic populations incorp- 
orated in Jugo-Slavia and in Czecko- 
Slovakia; it had its favored children, the Jews. 
Of the: concessions that were made to the latter, 
some were quite legitimate; others, such as those 
which had to do with 
Zionism, were unworthy 
and full of peril. Without 
being in any sense of the 
term an anti-Semite, it is 
only necessary to open 
one’s eyes to see that the 
foundation of a national 
Jewish home in Palestine, 
such as now appears in 
reality and practice, en- 
croaches on the legitimate 
rights of Catholics of the 
entire world and creates a 
new centre of disturbance 
in the Moslem world. 
The two millions of 
Israelites, who peopled 
Palestine at the time of 
the conquest of Jerusalem 
by Titus, in the year 70 
A. D., were scattered little 
by little throughout the 
Roman world, whither 
they went to join the Jews 
of the dispersion. Strictly 
speaking, there was not, 
except for Jerusalem in the time of Hadrian 
(A. D.117) and of Omar (A. D. 637), a decree of 
expulsion. However, the destruction of the Temple, 
the prohibition to live in Jerusalem after the revolt 
of the false Messiah, Bar-Kochba, and finally the 
loss of all political influence, forced the Jews to 
disperse themselves in great numbers throughout 
the Roman Empire. 
HEY benefited by a gracious toleration, even 
oe during the epoch when persecutions raged 
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against the Christians. Antoninus permitted them 
to move from place to place, which was rigorously 
forbidden the others. Caracalla gave them the 
right to the Roman city, and in spite of the rigor of 
the law, polygamy was tolerated among them, Even 
more, from the second century and up to the year 
429 A. D., they had a real sovereign, a descendant 
of Hillel, who bore the 
title of Ethnarch or Patri- 
arch, who was surrounded 
by a sumptuous court, and 
who sent his delegates 
throughout the world to 
organize communities with 
a view of exercising 
justice and seeing to the 
religious cults. As far as 
sovereign rights were con- 
cerned, the only right 
lacking was the power of 
life and death. 

However, their eyes 
were always turned toward 
Jerusalem, and one can 
say that the first tentative 
Zionist movement took 
place in A.D. 363 under 
Julian the Apostate. 

This philosophic Em- 
peror found the Jews some 
of his best allies in’ the 
war which he declared on 
Christianity. He sent for 
the principal chiefs of the 
Israelite nation: “Why,” he asked, “do you not offer 
sacrifices to your God for the safety of the Empire ?” 
And when the Jews replied that they were not 
permitted to offer sacrifices save in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, at that time in ruins, the Emperor replied: 
“That shall not prevent: I will rebuild it.” 


IS wish to satisfy the Jews mingled in the 
Apostate with his desire to give the lie to the 
words of Christ (“The days will come,” said 

the Savior,” when of this temple which you see, there 







































































































































































will not remain one stone upon another.” Luke 
XIX:5:6). Before starting on his expedition into 
Persia, Julian wrote a long letter to the Jewish 
community, in which he said: “If I return victorious, 
I will rebuild your holy city of Jerusalen, I will 
re-people it, and I will there give thanks with you 
to the Almighty.” The Emperor appointed a director 
of works, a person of importance, formerly a 
colonial administrator. Large sums of money were 
placed at his disposal. This great enterprise was a 
means of arousing the enthusiasm of the Jewish 
people. 

“The Patriarch of the Jews,” says St. John 
Chrysostom,” offered the great treasures, of which he 
was the guardian, and the people set to work with 
all their resources of audacity, initiative and skill.” 
“The circumcized,” says St. Ephrem, “were already 
sounding the trumpet.” The work was begun. 
Frequent earthquakes did not retard or prevent the 
work. The workmen endured many mishaps from 
sudden upheavals of the ground and landslides. 
The fall of a portico crushed a group of laborers. 
Notwithstanding these disasters, the work continued. 
Jewish tenacity and Pagan obstinacy continued the 
war against relentless nature. 

“But very soon a more terrible phenomenon 
occurred,” says the historian Pere Allard. ‘Let us 
here give the words of the Pagan Ammien Marcellin: 
‘At the moment,’ wrote he, ‘when Alypius, aided by 
the government of the Province, was pushing the 
work forward, terrible globes of fire burst at frequent 
intervals around the foundations, made the place 
inaccessible to the laborers, and even burned some 
of them.’ And as the very elements fought against 
the continuation of the work, the enterprise had to 
be abandoned.” Thus was the first Zionist attempt 
thwarted. 

“The Jews,” says St. Jerome, “promising them- 
selves until the end of time the restoration of the 
city of Jerusalem, were forced to leave the city 
like waters which flow toward the two seas. They 
practiced anew the rite of circumcision, they sacri- 
ficed victims, they observed all the precepts of the 
Jews. It is not the Jews who will become Christians, 


but the Christians who will be forced to become 
Jews.” 


HEN the last descendants of Hillel died, (A. 
D. 429), the Zionist hopes were not ex- 
tinguished, for the Ethnarch had for successor, 
until the Middle Ages, the Exilarch or chief of the 
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exiles of Babylon, the real chief of the Jews even 
in the Roman Empire. Without doubt Judaism 
suffered from the intrusion of the Emperors at 
Constantinople in its affairs, but much less than did 
Christianity. 

In the Middle Ages the Jew was often reviled, 
He held himself or was forced to hold himself aloof, 
Living and exiled in his Ghettoes, one can easily 
imagine that he cherished the hope of one day 
securing his revenge. In our days, the Jews, whose 
numbers seem to have increased to about thirteen 
millions, enjoy in certain countries a prosperity 
above the average; in others they are to a great 
extent kept apart from the natives by custom or 
tradition. Even in certain nations where he has 
acquired power in financial and commercial affairs 
and where he enjoys complete equality before the 
law, the Jew is still regarded with a disagreeable 
smile. 

Owing to these various attitudes toward the 
Jew, a Jew born in Budapest in 1860, one Theodore 
Herzl, created the modern Zionist movement, the 
object of which was the founding of a Jewish 
nationality, a political Jewish state, whence the 
Israelites could compel the esteem of the world. 
Herzl’s idea was a modern state which could be 
established, if necessary, in another country than 
Palestine. Herzl wished to solve the Jewish pro- 
blem. He understood that his co-religionists of the 
entire world, even where they enjoyed complete 
political rights with full religious liberty, would 
never assimilate with the body and soul of the 
nations where they lived. The Jew would always 
remain an element refractory to perfect fusion. The 
ultimate reason which prevents the total blending 
of the Jewish people with other peoples is the 
indissoluble union in Judaism of two elements, which 
everywhere else are found separate, religion and 
nationality. This is true of the entire history of 
Judaism. 


S far as concerns religion, this is easily seen; 
in maintaining that Jewry is also a nationality 
non Jewish writers have merely witnessed 

to the voice of Israel itself. ‘The entire world,” 


. said one of the American Jewish delegates to the 


Peace Conference, Rabbi Stephen Wise, “the entire 
world. . . . knows that the spirit of Jewish national- 
ity has never ceased since the Romans expropriated 
the Jews from their national home nineteen centuries 
ago.” Zionism, in the thought of its founder Herzl, 
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and his co-workers, was to revindicate before any- 
thing else Jewish nationality, one people, one law, 
one language, one territory. When Herzl proposed, 
in default of Palestine, of which he could not reason- 
ably dream, to establish a Jewish state in Ugarida, 
the despair of the Zionists, was tragic. Herzl with- 
drew and died (July, 1904), believing that all his 
plans had failed and were unrealizable. Neverthe- 
less he left behind him an immense mystic hope in 
the restoration of Zion. Zionism did not die with 
him. The Jews did not wait till the end of the 
World War to point out their claims. From 1917, 
when the successes of English arms assured the 
conquest of Pales- 


I will be obliged to 
you if you will bring this declaration to the 
knowledge of the Zionist federation. 


Sincerely yours, 
Arthur James Balfour. 


HEN one reads this declaration one under- 
stands the enthusiasm which manifested it- 
self at the time of its publication and on the 

anniversaries of this celebrated promise. What a 
providential oracle for the Zionists! When the 
entire world was at war, when the Russian Empire 

which had perse- 





tine, an interven- 
tion of Lord 
Rothschild obtain- 
ed from the 
British § govern- 
ment a declara- 
tion which was 
as good as a 
promise. This 
declaration from 
Balfour, of which 
the importance 
cannot be exag- 
gerated, opened a 
new era for the 
Zionists. Here is 





cuted the Jews, 
the Empire of the 
pogroms, was fall- 
ing to pieces a 
new Cyrus show- 
ed the Jews the 
way to Holy Zion! 
Was not this at 
last the accom- 
plishment of that 
wish of all the 
years which they 
had repeated on 
Easter night: 
“next year to 
Jerusalem!” Was 
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the declaration: 


Foreign Office, 2nd November, 1917. 


Dear Lord Rothschild,— 

I have the great 
pleasure of sending you from the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the following declar- 
ation, which has been submitted to the 
Cabinet and received its approval. 


“The government of 
His Majesty looks favorably upon the 
establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people and will employ 
all its efforts to facilitate the realization of 
this project, it being clearly understood 
that nothing will be done to violate the 
civil and religious rights of the non-Jewish 
peoples in Palestine, nor the rights and 
political conditions which the Jews enjoy 
in all other countries.” 


“DOME OF THE ROCK,” MAHOMETAN MOSQUE, STANDS ON 
OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE 
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this not a means 
of bringing them 
back there to trace a path amongst so many ruins? 
The Lord had said: “Fear not, for I am with thee: 
I will bring thy seed from the east and gather thee 
from the west. I will say to the north: Give up: 
and to the south: Keep not back: bring my sons 
from afar, and my daughters from the ends of the 
earth.” (Isaias XLIII-5,6.) 

All this is mysticism, but mysticism can in- 
fluence millions of men. All that the Jewish 
spiritual masters, formerly the only oracles of 
Judaism, can do is to moderate these explosions of 
joy and to eradicate ail that is provocative and 
aggressive in these words. The “Jewish World” 
assures us” that the universal empire promised to 
the Jews will not exploit the Gentiles for the benefit 
of one nation. No—the Jews have for their mission 
the good of the whole world, and it is for that 
reason that they have a right to empire.” 


THE SIGHT 
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F the moderate spirits think thus, and if these 
are carried away by an excess of jubilation 
which cannot help but disturb them, what 

must the masses be thinking? A people who have 
been constantly told that they have been persecuted, 
mocked and jeered at for centuries by the Christians, 
who have been accustomed to mix instincts of 
revenge with zeal for its own interests and its 
fidelity to its own personal welfare, will these 
people maintain their balance in the midst of their 
joy and hope renewed? Must Jewry not passion- 
ately hope to humiliate Christianity in its turn, to 
revenge itself? Noble and lofty souls are not more 
numerous in Isreal than elsewhere. One perceives 
the response and the danger, confirmed only too 
vividly by the present conditions in Palestine. 
Since the great offensive of Marshall Foch 
made the victory of the Allies certain, the Zionists, 
anticipating the armistice, seized on the declarations 
of President Wilson to claim the realization of the 
Balfour promise. The “Jewish World” wrote in 
October, 1918: “The thesis of the Wilsonian pedce 
which dominates more and more the aspirations of 
people desirous of securing a truce between two 
massacres, claims the independence of each nation 
provided that that nation insists on it. Why should 
not the Jewish nation, if it exists, or if it wishes 
to exist, have the same privilege as other nations?” 


HE more surely to win possession of the 
Promised Land, the Zionist Committee of 
Palestine has laid at Jerusalem on the Mount 
of Olives the first stone of a Hebrew University. 
A congress of about two hundred delegates of the 


Jews of Judea met together in the Holy City with 


the view of strongly organizing Palestinian Judaism. 
Many great newspapers of England sent special 
correspondents. A representative of the British 
government, Major Ormsby-Core, commemorating 
the historic declaration of Mr. Balfour, gave it this 
interpretation: “We are of the opinion that the Jews 
who voluntarily desire to come to Palestine to live 
here, may be considered in Palestine as belonging 
to the Jewish nation, that is to say, as Jews and 
nothing else. When I shall return to my country, 
I will report to the British government what the 
Jews of Palestine have already done to realize their 
ideal and what work has been accomplished already 
to secure a national home on a Hebraic basis. I 
will report that you all, from wherever you may 
have come, from Russia, from Salonica, from 


Bucharest or from Poland, America, or England, are 
united in Palestine with a common ideal, that of the 
creation of national centre for the Jews of the whole 
world.” 

Thus is clearly advertised the pretension that 
Israel does not consist solely of a religion or a race, 
but is a national entity with its members scattered 
throughout the world, awaiting the return of their 
territory. Jerusalem must become for them a 
religious, political and national centre. 

This claim of Jewish nationality must have 
been reiterated in the Jewish congresses held in 
different countries after the Armistice. The Jews 
of America above all sided with the Zionist move- 
ment. 


N the Congress held in Philadelphia from the 
15th. to the 17th. of December, 1918, four 
hundred delegates, representing the three 

millions of Jews in the United States, voted a reso- 
lution charging the delegates of the Jewish Congress 
of America to work with the representatives of other 
organizations and especially with the Universal 
Zionist Organization, in order that the Peace Con- 
ference should recognize the aspirations and the 
historical claims of the Jewish people relative to 
Palestine, and declared that it was in accord with 
the declaration of the British government of the 
2nd. of November, 1917, approved by the Allied 
governments and the President of the United States, 
that there must be created in Palestine a political, 
administrative and economic administration fitted 
to assure, under the protection of Great Britain, 
the development of Palestine into a Jewish republic; 
being clearly understood that nothing should be 
done which would injure the civil and religious 
rights of the non-Jewish peoples of Palestine, nor 
the rights and political conditions which the Jews 
enjoyed in other countries. (The Jewish World, 
17th. January, 1919, p. 446.) 

The sending of a delegation of six members, 
having at its head the Rabbi Stephen Wise, was a 
direct consequence of this resolution. This dele-_ 
gation and that of other nations did not content 
themselves with approaching different politicians. 
They demanded to be received officially and heard 
by the Peace Conference itself. They had too many 
friends therein not to be assured of a friendly 
reception. The “Jewish World” complacently re- 
ported in February, 1919, that Judism was “well 
enough represented,” even strongly represented, at 
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the Peace Conference which ruled the fate of 
Europe. 


NDER these conditions the Zionist claims 
could not but triumph. Article 95 of the 
Treaty of Sevres formally recognized them 
in declaring that it conceded the administration of 
Palestine to the British Empire under a mandate. 
The British Empire would be responsible for putting 
into execution the original declaration made on the 
2nd. of November, 1917 
by the British govern- 


of the indigenous population, composed primarily 
of Christians and Moslems. 


HAT did the mandatory power do? It gave 
(TD the post of Governor of Palestine to a Jew, 
Sir Herbert Samuel. His being a Jew renders 

him unpopular among the Christians and Mussel- 
mans, and has besides the great disadvantage of 
his not representing a seventh part of the indigenous 
population of Palestine. The mandatory power had 
promised in the declar- 





ment and adopted by the 
Allied Powers in favor 
of establishing in Pales- 
tine a national home for 
the Jewish people. It 
seems that this article 
definitely settled the 
Zionist question, al- 
though it may well be 
that the Treaty of Sevres 
will be revised. 


The Zionists did not 


wait for the Treaty of 
Sevres to state openly 


the concessions which 
would be made them by 
this treaty, and to inter- 
pret the foundation of a 
national home for the 
Jewish people in the 
sense of a Jewish repu- 
blic. Their ambition was 
to create a nationa: state 
at once, where they 
would hold the upper hand, relegating Christians 
and Musselmans to the rank of citizens of the 
second class. The British government seemed in- 
capable of measuring the scope of this audacious 
dream and ambition. Its method of acting in Pales- 
tine tends inevitably to assure to the Jews there a 
predominant position, so that in a little while they 
will be masters of the country. Once Jerusalem 
and Palestine had been captured from Turkish 
domination, it was a most elementary proposition 
that the government should be confided to a Christian 
or a Musselman. One or the other should have had 
the advantage of representing the large majority 
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ation of Mr. Balfour not 
to interfere with the civil 
and religious rights of 
the non-Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine! How 
has England kept that 
promise? She has sub- 
jected this population to 
an administration nearly 
exclusively Jewish, in- 
stead of making a wide 
appeal for their colla- 
beration. She has every- 
where installed a Jewish 
supremacy as odious to 
the Musselman as to the 
Christian. Since 1919 
the control of finances 
and public employment 
have been for the greater 
part in the hands of the 
Jews. -Besides, the Zion- 
ist administration was 
known as the official 
collaborator of the 
English administration 
in settling all the economic, social and other ques- 
tions affecting the establishment of the national 
Jewish home and the interests of the Jewish popu- 
lation in Palestine, distribution of lands, contracts 
for public works, etc. Considerable sums have been 
pledged by the Zionist Jews of all countries for the 
enterprise of restoring the “national Jewish home in 
Palestine. “The Jews secured possession of great 
tracts of land in all sections of Palestine. The Arab 
peasants, it is true, are attached to the soil, but as 
a certain number of them had debts, they allowed 
themselves to be tempted by seductive offers, 
made by Jewish committees in command of enor- 
mous financial resources. 
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ERTAIN citizens in the cities who had 
acquired land with a view to speculation 
easily sold these when the Jews put a good 

price on them. The land once sold never returns 
to the Christian or Musselman as the only legal 
proprietor is the Jewish committee which never 
gives it up save to its co-religionists. Trade falls 
every day more and more into the hands of the 
Jews, whose commercial aptitude is proverbial, and 
who make considerable use of loans from the Jewish 
banks at the rate of three per cent, while the non- 
Jew must pay as high as ten or twelve per cent. 
Such are a few of the unhappy manifestations from 
the economic point of view of the Zionist expansion 
in Palestine. 

This manifest partiality on the part of the 
British government toward the Zionists, and all that 
vast financial organization put at the service of 
Jewish religious enthusiasm and exalted nationalism, 
have exasperated the Christians as well as the 
Moslems in Palestine. Not being able to secure 
recognition of their rights from the mandatoty 
power, and on the other hand not being able to 
make headway against Jewish finance, they retaliat- 
ed by violence. There can be nothing-more odious 
to a follower of Mahomet than to have laws made 
for him by a Jew. Between Islam and Isreal there 
is an abyss. Palestine has been the meeting place, 
as it were, of the religious creeds of nearly the entire 
world; and this fact, combined with the fact that 
since the Crusades, it has been the possession of 
Islam, makes the constitution of a Jewish state 
there among the impossibilities of the present hour. 

The result is, notwithstanding the influence of 
England, that the reaction against the Jew has 
assumed violent proportions in Palestine, which is 
peopled by a large majority of Musselmans who are 
all exasperated by the encroachment of Jewish 
colonization. In their eyes Zionism exemplifies 
Jewish supremacy and their own subjection to a race 
cursed by Allah a hundred times in the Koran. This 
is the real reason for the bloody brawls which took 
place between Jews and Musselmans at Jerusalem 
in 1920 and 1921. At Caiffa, and above all at Jaffa, 
sooner or later the world of Islam will not fail to 
take the part of its Palestinian brothers placed 
under the yoke of the “Yahond-Guorond” (monkey- 
Jews), as the natives of Palestine call them. 


In the allocution which he delivered in the 
secret Consistory of May 10th., 1919, when the 
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status of Palestine was not yet fixed, His Holiness 
Benedict XV, thinking of the future of Palestine, 
spoke in these moving terms: “We are asking our- 
selves with greatest anxiety what decision will be 
taken about Palestine in a few days time by the 
Peace Conference being held at Paris. It will 
surely be a cruel blow to Us and to all the faithful 
if a privileged position is given to unbelievers in 
Palestine, and our sorrow will be deep if those to 
whom the great religious monuments are delivered 
are not Christians.” 

The diplomats at the Peace Conference, forced 
to take notice of the delegates of some few millions 
of Jews, closed their ears that they might not hear 
the words of the common Father of hundreds of 


millions of Catholics. 
© that the fears of the Sovereign Pontiff were 
not chimerical. Benedict XV. renewed his 
protests with a force which should have aroused 
from their apathy and awakened the consciences of 
Catholics to the gravity of the perilous situation. 
“Tt clearly appears,” said the Holy Father, “that 
the condition” of the Christians in the Holy Land 
has not only not been ameliorated, but has become 
even worse than it was before because of newly 
made laws and political institutions. Without dis- 
cussing the intentions of the authors of these laws, 
in actual fact they tend to empower Jews to displace 
the name of Christian from places which have 
always been known as Christian. We find many 
people actively employed in secularizing the holy 
places and transforming them for worldly usage, 
importing there all sorts of attractions which simply 
make for voluptuousness, which are condemnable 
in any case, and above all in that land which 
contains the great monuments of our religion.” It 
is easy to illustrate this allocution of the Sovereign 
Pontiff by actual facts, the publication of which. 
was forbidden in Palestine by the British govern- 
ment. Instead of exaggerating, as certain Zionist 
journalists tried to suggest, the Holy Father did not 
even reveal the whole truth in the matter. 
(TD in the streets of Jerusalem only the caravans 
of pious pilgrims of all nations, of all 
languages and of all religious confessions, pressing 
forward to venerate the Cross, the sign of our 


HE actual developments in Palestine proved 


HERE is now the time when one encountered 
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redemption, in the very locality where it was first 
erected P 

Where is now the time when immorality did 
not dare publicly to proclaim itself in the holy city 
of Jerusalem, and when certain houses, whose titles 
I shall not name were unknown therein? 

Today what does one find at Jerusalem under 
the new Zionist Jewish republic? Moving picture 
shows which re-produce the most immoral films of 
London, Paris or New York, and dancing parties 
face to face with Calvary. This very year the 
government authorized a costume ball on Holy 
Saturday; when the clergy protested, the ball was 
not forbidden but simply postponed till Easter 
Sunday. 

The Cross, the venerable sign of our redemption, 
but an object of horror to the Jews, is daily insulted 
by them with hate as well as ridicule. 

One sees in the more frequented streets of 
Jerusalem, students of the Jewish schools covering 
their eyes with their hands and spitting on the 
ground when certain Religious pass by with the cross 
on their breast to emphasize the disgust which is 
inspired by their sight of the Cross. Often too the 
sight of a priest or of a Religious is an occasion for 
showing their hatred of the Cross. They make the 
sign of the Cross with their fingers and then spit 
on it. Yet these are but a few of the pleasant things 
which Zionism reserves for Catholics in the future! 


ACED with these facts Benedict XV. did 
not cease to press his cry of alarm. Since 
the British mandate, under the protection of 

which these things occur, had not yet received the 
oficial approbation of the League of Nations, the 
Holy Father appealed solemnly to the heads of all 
the governments: “Since,” he said, “the affairs of 
Palestine are not yet definitely regulated, we pro- 
daim our wish that, since the time has arrived to 
fx the status of Palestine, that the rights of the 
Catholic Church and those of all Christians should 
te safeguarded in their integrity. Certainly our 
tention is not to take any rights away from the 
lews, but we maintain that these must not in any 
way prevail over the sacred rights of Christians. 
And we ask emphatically of all the governments of 


Catholic peoples, and also non-Catholic, to inter- 
vene, with that distinction, as powerfully as possi- 
ble with the League of Nations regarding those 
rights, of which the British mandate must take 
account.” 

Many great spirits have followed with sym- 
pathy the Zionist movement, in the hope that it 
might prove at last a solution of the Jewish problem, 
that is to say, that it would give a country to “all.the 
poor devils of Judaism,” to all the Jewish elements 
not assimilated in Roumania, Russia, and the 
Ukraine, which number around six or seven millions. 
This is pure delusion: Palestine can never, even 
under the best government possible, contain and 
feed more than two million inhabitants. 


ERE then is the history of the Jewish people 

during twenty centuries, since they suffered 
the blood of the Messiah, the Son of God 
and the Son of David, to fall upon them and their 
children. “Their entire existence, wrote Lamennais, 
“has been nothing but a long prodigy; a new miracle, 
yet always the same, a universal, perpetual miracle, 
manifesting to the last day the inexorable justice and 
the holiness of a God whom this people dares to 
deny. Without any apparent principle of life, they 
have lived; nothing has been able to destroy them, 
neither captivity, nor the sword; isolated in the 
midst of nations who repudiated them, they found 
no place of repose. A seemingly invincible power 
pressed them on, agitated them, and would not let 
them rest anywhere. They carry in their hands a 
torch which lights the entire world, and them- 
selves remain in darkness. They await that which 
has already come; they read their prophets and 
do not understand them; their sentence, written 
on each page of the books which they were ordered 
to cherish, brings them joy; like those great 
criminals of whom antiquity writes, they have lost 
their intelligence; crime has troubled their reason. 
Everywhere oppressed, they are yet everywhere. 
Every nation has seen them pass; all have been 
seized with horror at their aspect; they were 
marked with a sign more terrible than that of Cain: 
on their foreheads a hand of iron had written: 
‘Deicides!’ ” 





Current F act and Comment 


VACATION TIME 


HILE the purpose of a vacation may be 
relaxation and recuperation, very frequently 
that purpose is thwarted with serious physical 

and spiritual setbacks. Without much exaggeration 
it has been said that no man needs a vacation more 
than he who just had one. Those who wisely plan 
their holidays will not fail to count on spiritual 
safeguards. If these are necessary in the momentum 
of ordinary life, much more are they for the dis- 
tractions and temptations of those rampant days. 


Vacation from vacare, ‘to be free,” does not imply 
relaxation of moral restraints or a temporary de- 
parture from the sphere of God’s presence. Your 
vacation should not produce a harvest of regrets, 
Let there be no dishonest excuse for having missed 
Mass. The gay round should not exclude a visit 
to the chapel and the Faithful Friend, and through 
prayer actual graces should be solicited and the 
faculties preserved from utter saturation with 
material things. 


A WIFE’S OBEDIENCE 


on a plane of equality with man and in 

the consequent invasion of man’s positions 
and privileges, the word “obey” seemed idle and 
obsolete for the woman in the Episcopal form of 
marriage. There is question of deleting it. This 
word does not appear in the Catholic form of marri- 
age. Nevertheless the Church stands for the spirit 
of it and claims that it represents the proper attitude 
for the woman in married life. She could not do 
otherwise in view of St. Paul’s direction: “Wives, 
be subject to your husbands.” This precept is 
based on the very nature of things. While the dis- 
tinctive qualifications and ineffable dignities of the 
wife are recognized, it is presumed that in the 


o.oo having succeeded in placing woman 


family, as in any organization, there can be no equal 
division of authority without failure and discord. 
In the well-regulated family, affairs will shape them- 
selves as the Apostle prescribes. The authority 
vested in the husband is not designed to give him 
personal advantages but, as with all .authority, 
implies compensating responsibilities and burdens. 
This authority must be exercised with firmness and 
circumspection with the temporal and eternal in- 
terests of the family ever in view. The wise young 
woman will assure herself that her prospective 
spouse measures up to these ideals. Only those 
who marry to be pampered will object to the sub- 
ordination which the Apostle ordains. 


WANTED—GROWN-UP SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


HE movement to impart religious instruction 
after school hours to Protestant children 
attending the public schools was not under- 

taken without a numerous corps of volunteers ready 
to impart that instruction. These came trained from 
that wonderfully elaborate system—the Protestant 
Sunday School. Compared with this as to system 
and efficiency the Catholic Sunday School might 
not merit commendation. This may be due to our 
great complacency in and reliance on our parochial 
schools. During that scant hour of catechism on 
Sunday mornings, when alone it seems practical to 
assemble the children, the pastor is frequently other- 
wise engaged and must leave the instruction to 
others. These are usually too young or incom- 


petent to do more than “hear” the lesson. Why do 
not our men and women emulate the zeal of earnest 
Protestants in this matter? Our children, both those 
in rural districts and those whom some parents 
insist on sending to public schools, must get their 
religious instruction in that brief period. Think of 
the consequences of superficiality or of neglecting 
means to interest and impress? We suggest that 
there are many with bent and talent for this im- 
portant work who would be surprised by the interest 
and satisfaction they would derive from it. You are 
not normal if you do not like to come in contact with 
children and do something to earn their appreciation. 
If you want to make your pastor happy go to him 
and volunteer to teach in the Sunday school. 
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RADIOING 


UNDREDS of little ears listen nightly to 
Nn bedtime stories radioed from the Sandman or 

the Man in the Moon. The assumed names 
of these story-tellers are a clue to the themes with 
which they entertain the credulous children. Occa- 
sionally thrusts are made at unkindness and dis- 
obedience, but it seems to be considered wise 
policy not to introduce supernatural motives. May 
we not nope that Catholic enterprise will arrange 
through this popular instrument to reach our children 
witn messages of instruction and edification supple- 
menting the catechism or drawn from the old and 
new Testaments and from the lives of the Saints? 
When the natural motives prevail in the ethical 
training of children wierd results follow. “Willie, 
I am glad to hear you say that you would like to 
be an angel. What would you do if you were 
one?” “I’d fly up to the top of that cottonwood tree 
in our yard and take my kite out of it.” The teacher 
was showing her class a copy of “The Angelus” and 
wanted to know what the man and woman were 
doing. After much suggestive questioning a hand 
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finally went up. “I know, teacher,” said its owner. 
“Well, Johnny, what are they doing?” “Lookin’ for 
potato-bugs, teacher,” replied Johnny triumphantly. 

How extensive may be the use of the radio for 
religious purposes may be deduced from an appeal 
from the mountains of Eastern Kentucky. ‘“We are 
a farming people but far away from railroads or 
other good roads that would give us access to out- 
side communication. Most of our lands are hills 
and rough at that. We have reasonably good schools 
and a good community house, but no churches. 
Once in a while a minister visits our locality and 
delivers a sermon, but this does not happen more 
than three or four times a year. Our people are 
interested in sacred worship, and when an oppor- 
tunity offers they flock in to take part, but we are 
not able to employ a regular minister. I have taken 
the matter up with them of installing a radiophone 
in our community house, that we may meet often 
and hear the Word of God as it is delivered by some 
able minister in some other part of the country, 
and they are very enthusiastic about it.” 


“THE WOLF SHALL LIE DOWN WITH THE LAMB” 


MONG the astonishing attempts at accomplish- 
ing church union is the plan of five Anglican 
and five Presbyterian clergymen to receive 

a twofold set of orders embracing both their 
churches. They claim that they take this step with 
the understanding that it does not imply a repudiation 
of their own ministry. 

Circumstances have made Anglican belief and 
practice quite familiar to us. Your Anglican friend 
would assure you that nothing essential in faith 
separates you from him. A numerous body of them 
admit everything for you except the supremacy of 
the Pope. But what is Presbyterianism with which 
some Anglicans entertain the thought of union? 

Presbyterianism gets its name from its system 
of church government which is by representative 
assemblies as opposed to a hierarchy of bishops. 
These assemblies are called presbyteries. Ordina- 
tion produces the teaching elder as distinct from the 
lay elder and church authority is vested in an 
assembly of both. Its creed is founded on Calvan- 


ism, specifically on the Westminster Confession, 
with its hopeless view of predestination, the com- 
plete depravity of all the race and the claim that 
there are those unchosen who do not share in the 
Atonement. Lately these tenets have been modified. 
The founders insisted on the union of Church and 
State and the duty of civil authorities to suppress 
heresy. Baptism is esteemed as prescribed by 
Christ but not as a necessary means of salvation. 
Christ is not substantially present in the Lord’s 
Supper but only by effect for believers. The service 
is rigidly simple; there is no liturgy; in some 
churches instrumental music is barred; the sermon is 
the feature of the gathering, the minister generally 
appearing in lay attire. 

Fancy Anglicanism compromising with all that 
—Anglicanism with its mass and sacraments, its 
vestments and statues, its reverence for an annointed 
hierarchy, its full trust reposed in the boundless 
merits of the Savior! Fancy Anglicans accepting 
their ministry at the hands of a Presbyterian elder! 
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SANE PROHIBITION 


EMPERANCE advocates in Ireland have met 


and formally petitioned the officials of the . 


provisional Government for an effective regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic. These advocates pro- 
bably have sufficient reasons for their concern. 
Experience proves that no class of legislation re- 
quires greater sagacity in the lawmakers than pro- 
hibition. And herein is afforded a clear opportunity 
to prove the contention that Ireland possesses the 
wisdom and acumen requisite for self-government. 
Furthermore her lawmakers have an immense ad- 
vantage in the object-lesson of prohibition as applied 
in this country. 

From this source they can learn first of all to be 
fair in the enactment itself, leaving no occasion for 
opponents to claim that fanaticism employed selfish 
motives or exploited the nation’s temporary exigen- 
cies. Again, let the law be so plain and compre- 
hensive that it will not require a long train of 
supplementary legislation to render it effective. With 
us, the original law, the Eighteenth Amendment, is 


in normal beverage quantities.” 


directed against the use of intoxicating liquors as 
beverages alone. The enforcing legislation presumes 
to include beverages that are really not intoxicating. 

The Rev. John Cole McKim declares in the 
North American Review: “It is certain that the 
digestive organs of the normal adult could not 
accommodate a fluid containing one half of one per 
cent of alcohol in sufficient quantities to inebriate 
him. A common sense definition of an intoxicating 
beverage would seem to be that of a fluid which 
would probably inebriate the average adult if taken 
Our enforcing 
legislation further presumes to dictate as to who may 
use wines or liquors for sacramental or medical 
(non-beverage) purposes and in what quantities. 
And the courts have declared these usurpations legal 
and binding. Further, the wise legislator will not 
rely upon high taxation alone. It is a futile 
subterfuge. While it discourages the multiplication 
of saloons, it opens a profitable field proportionately 
for the reckless bootlegger. 


THE MELTING-POT 


HE result of the recent elections in a number 
of cities seemed portentous to a certain 
weekly journal of sociology and it invited 

replies to the queery: What is the matter with 
America? It was stated that immigration was over- 
throwing the traditions of the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
social structure of the Puritans and the heretofore 


dominant Anglo-Saxon culture. It was observed 
that in almost all the older American cities political 
power is passing into the hands of immigrants or 
the children of immigrants who are partly assimi- 
lated economically or who socially have remained 
alien or have become nondescript half-breeds. They 
use their power in a manner extremely distasteful 
to Americans of the older stock. These implications 
are the result of irritation and distorted vision. 
True, the passing of the old order is matter for 
regret. There was a distinctive American ideal 
developed in social and political life and this 
development is charmingly recorded in a distinctive- 
ly American literature. If this ideal is vanishing, 
the later immigrant is no more to be blamed for 


that than the Anglo-Saxon, as such, can be credited 
for what was good in it. Conditions favored the 
simple life and moderate prosperity paved the way 
for culture and liesurely occupations. But the dis- 
covery and rapid development of the country’s rich 
resources quickly involved both native and immi- 
grant in a very disturbing turmoil. The immigrant 
with his fine domestic traditions and centuries R 
culture behind him was involved along with the 
native in the material deterioration. Before coming 
in contact with the immigrant the Yankee moving 
west in search of oil and gold soon shed the gentle 
manners of the New England town. 

Over the same period there has been a similar 
decline in culture in the mother-country of the 
Anglo-Saxons due also to great industrial changes. 
The. immigrant does not become a “new” and pecul- 
iar American nor has he wrought a change in 
America. Rather has the New America changed 
and absorbed him. The late war was a supreme 
test and the general revelation of loyalty proved 
that assimilation is progressing satisfactorily. 





A Mystery Chapel In Rome 


Rev. Gasrie, Demey, C. P. 


PART IIL 


HE Faithful. Custodian of that wonderful 
spot caught the subdued remark of the 
pilgrim priest, “that name, the Sancta 
Sanctorum, is so evidently appropriate; so 

splendidly true,” and promptly went on saying, 

“Yes, it is both. However, there is another reason 

why this oratory 

received that 

extraor dinary 

name of the 

Jancta Sanctorum. 

It might well be 

considered an en- 

larged reliquary 

or even itself is 

worthy to be re- 

garded as a relic 

because of its 

dignity, antiquity 

and associations. 

The steps which 

lead up to it, the 

Scala Sancta or 

Holy Stairs are 

one of the most 

highly prized of 

Christian _ relics 

for they are the 


of Pontius Pilate 
in Jerusalem, were 
travelled by Our 
Blessed Lord and 
ere even stained 
ith His bloody 
dot-prints and that is the reason why none is per- 
hitted to ascend them except on prayerful knees; 
td other steps are beside them for descent and 
or common use.” 

It is well known that the laws of the Church 
or the safekeeping of holy relics are very strict. 
be was taught by bitter experience from unscrupu- 
wus thieves and wicked imposters to be very alert 
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MASSIVE GOLD, RICHLY JEWELEV RELIQUARY OF THE 
SANCTA SANCTORUM 


and therefore the more precious of the relics in the 
Sancta Sanctorum are not open to hand or eye. 
They are hidden away and securely, jealously pro- 
tected. This was not always so. Originally they 


were displayed to full view and open veneration. 
They were thus up to the eighth century. 


UT Leo III 
Go nottes 
arrange- 
ment; he put them 
securely away 
from hands and 
from eyes that 
were were not al- 
together controli- 
ed by reverence. 
He ordered a very 
large and strong 
telic case to be 
made of cypress 
wood —a_ strong 
box indeed — and 
this he not only 
fortified but orna- 
mented richly 
withim and with- 
out. Inside it was 
carefully par- 
titioned and deli- 
cately lined, and 
into these spaces 
the more valuable 
of those precious 
treasures were 
carefully placed, 
each in the compartment made for it, each with its 
own letters of identification for any future need 
and an accurate and detailed catalogue of the con- 
tents of the supurb and secure reliquary was taken 
and kept in the archives of the church. That box 
was locked after the manner of locking in the 
middle ages. 
But that was not enough to satisfy the mind 
of the Pontiff. That strong, spacious and elaborate 
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container — that 
primitive safe was _ 
made part of a 
very wonderful if 
primitive safe- 
deposit vault. The 
locked box was 
firmly fixed into 
the altar directly 
under the table of 
it there in the 
chapel, and that in 
such a manner as 
to become actually 
a part of the altar 
itself. 

“Now,” added 
our clerical guide, 
“note well that it 
was this strong cy- 
press relic box that 
was first named by 
that pope the 
Sancta Sanctorum, 
and this in the 
course of time gave 
its name to the 
chapel.” The original title of the edifice was the 
“Pontifical Basilica of St. Lawrence, the Martyr.” 


HE watchful spirit of Leo III. carried pre- 
caution for these prized possessions even 
further. The aperture beneath the altar into 

which the Sancta Sanctorum was fixed he closed 
by a bronze door and not one but two of these heavy 
doors sealed it, the one closing on the other and 
so the Sancta Sanctorum of Leo III. anticipated the 
modern safe. (It is, in fact, the model after which 
the safe was later made.) Each of the two doors 
was locked with a separate key and each key was 
entrusted to the care of a separate authority so 
that neither could have access to that mine of super- 
natural wealth without the other, nor could either 
custodian in any way make use of his key without 
the written authority obtained each time from the 
Holy Father. 

But the climax of determined exclusiveness and 
security was added when a staunch grating of hand- 
wrought ornamental iron was fixed across the front 
of the altar-safe and thus all approach to the 


PRECIOUS RELIC OF THE HOLY CROSS IN THE SANCTA SANCTORUM 


reliquary was 
made _ ordinarily 
impossible. 


E listened to 
these details 
after ou 

imaginations had 
been raised to a 
high plane, and 
from this interior 
viewpoint the cha- 
pel itself became 
highly suggestive 
of a _ diminutive 
fortress by its 
strong walls, its 
somber light from 
one window and its 
main entrance kept 
closed by heavy 
bronze doors. We 
had entered from 
the adjoining mon- 
astery through the 
narrowest of dark 
passageways. 

The impression 
was heightened when we noticed that every approach 
from without was barred. On either side of the 
bronze doors or main entrance there is a small, 
square, windowlike opening through which alone 
the outside world may merely look within, but those 
apertures are evidently an afterthought and were 
in fact cut through by order of Nicholas III. Both 
of these are barred exactly in the same manner as 
the Sancta Sanctorum, there under the altar. The 
combination is impressive in a way which cannot be 
better described than by calling it weird. 

For over five hundred years outsiders have been 
thus kept out. True it is that from the eighth to 
the sixteenth century the chapel still served its 
original purpose as the domestic oratory of the 
popes and the treasures of the Sancta Sanctorum 
were seasonably exposed to the veneration of the 
faithful. But since the spoliation of Rome, in the 
early part of that century that treasure trove has 
remained hidden; even the interior of this holy spot 
was excluded from view, except for the glimpses of 
it which might be had by looking through those 
apertures, barred and forbidding, on either side of 
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the closed entrance. There have been now over five 
hundred years of this isolation and silence and that 
in the midst of frank and wide open Rome. 


T all became very mysterious. Generations 
came there and brought with them patches 
and snatches of the wonderful stories which 

that morning we had listened to in their accurate 
detail; with their patches and their snatches they 
had stood and stared through those openings into 
that somber light, that emptiness and that age old 
silence of the chapel; and they passed on and they 
carried with them their own impressions and ver- 
sions of all this mystery to tell the next generation 
which would come and look through the same barred 
openings into the same vacancy and into the same 
stillness and turn away with mystery more mystified. 

All this, as can easily be seen—the bars and the 

silence and the absence of all life and the fragments 
of fact, glorious but fading more and more into the 
mists of long-gone time,—began to play upon the 
curiosity of the people and stimulate the imagina- 
tions of the ignorant so that they filled with their 
fancy what was wanting to them of fact, till history 
became fable and wild fantasy was the greatest 
fact connected with the Sancta Sanctorum in the 
general mind of the Roman people. They concealed 
behind those locks and bars every form of supernal 
power and personality. : 

The notion which had most commonly taken 

possession of the minds of the people was that 
the prophets Moses and Elias were there and they 
alone would, because they alone could, break the 
bars before them 
and open the 
bronze doorsof the 
Sancta Sanctorum. 
These could and 
they would, but 
then—Ah! That 
would be the end 
of the world! The 
Sancta Sanctorum 
would never be 
opened till the 
day of judgment! 


HE people 
came and 
the. fancies 
came and the peo- 
ple and the fan- 
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cies passed away as such things pass. But the tiny 
temple remained through all the restless changes 
of the last five hundred years. Silent, still, 
unchanged it stood in the rich possession of itself, 
a majestic creature, indeed, suggesting the very 
majesty of the changeless, silent and selfsatisfied 
God. 

None the less human than the simplest child 
of the street, even the scholar is susceptible to the 
powers of the imagination and so the aloofness of 
this holy sanctuary began to play upon the curiosity 
of some of the learned men and to challenge their 
credulity. More than once during these years has 
an iconoclastic savant sought, legitimately, indeed, 
to penetrate the mysteries of this imposing little 
basilica. 

But Rome, thank God, respects tradition as in 
every other direction she moves very cautiously; the 
pope of today follows the same path as the pope of 
ten years ago; and he followed the paths of his 
predecessors and so one by one the curious and 
irreverent and aggresive and irritated scholars went ° 
up to the Vatican and down to their books more 
irritated still, and the Sancta Sanctorum remained 
as before silent, undisturbed. 


N 1870 the Venerable and Persecuted Pope 
L Pius IX. came in his sorrow and made an 
humble pilgrimage to the Scala Sancta to 

plead with the Suffering Lord Jesus to comfort His 
Suffering Spouse, the Church. After he had per- 
formed the devotions in the usual manner, ascending 
the Holy Stairs on his knees, he celebrated Mass in 
the ancient papal 
chapel of his pre- 
decessors and 
made up his mind 
afterward to open 
the Holy of 
Holies. But when 
he approached the 
labor he suddenly 
changed his mind, 
turned away and 
said, ‘No, it is not 
the Will of God.” 
So the hidden 
treasure remained 
untouched and 
there was more 
food for mystery. 
The pope went off 
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and never returned and so the proud little part of 
a one time pompous palace saw that pope pass as 
had passed the popes preceding and went back again 
to its emptiness, its silence. 

In spite of the fact that irreverent and ruthless 
science was using its battering-ram on every closed 
door during the years of Leo XIII. the brazen doors 
of the Sancta Sanctorum remained closed. This 
pope opened up wide, one after another of the con- 
cealed avenues of his- 
tory; he even threw the 
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A priest was making archeological studies in the 
subteraneous department of the Sancta Sanctorum 
and found a piece of wood, under or very nearly 
under the altar of the Holy Chapel and he hastened 
to bring this “marvelous discovery” to the same 
pontiff as proof incontestible that the Sancta Sanc- 
torum had been tampered with and should be im- 
mediately opened and examined. , 

However the Head of the Church did not seem 
to be moved or in any 





doors of the Vatican 
Library open to the 
public and invited all 
students to enter, and 
the supercilious came 
with a rush as far as 
the doors. 

There they halted 
because truth was with-— 
in and so the Vatican 
Library is not very 
popular. Seeing these 
doors, opening one after 
another at the touch of 
the great master of 
learning the scholars 
asked this pope to open 
the doors of the Sancta 
Sanctorum and permit 
them to delve into its 
mysteries. 


May treasure this 


HEY brought to 

him an array of 
arguments and in- 
ducements that it was 





The Golden Rose 


Francis KEAN MacMurroucH 


Who or what has the Golden Rose— 
Especial gift of the Pope— 

Is a holy person or close, 
Holy with unwonted scope. 


King or one of, royal degree 


But must be of high sanctity, 


Deep Versed in sacred lore. 


Four Golden Roses now adorn 
The Sancta Sanctorum Cr)pt— 
Resplendent on the altar stone 


Where the rich wine Blood has dript, 


There Pope alone in Mystic rite, 
From immemorial years, 

Has called to earth the Lord of Light, 
With holy prayers and tears. 


way able to see any- 
thing “marvellous” in 
the finding of a piece 
of wood under or below 
an altar and so he 
answered these pleas 
very calmly by saying 
“Everything is granted 
to you except what you 
ask.” And the book- 
man went as_ other 
bookmen had gone be- 
fore, quite perturbed, 
but the little chapel 
remained as silent and 
as empty as before. 


leafed ore, 


ND so the Sancta 
Sanctorum. con- 
tinued till an- 

other came along. He 
was an _ aggressive 
Jesuit and he was writ- 
ing a critical life of St. 
Agnes. Now, an ex- 
tremely difficult ques- 
tion faced this writer. 








possible profane hands 
had fallen upon the treasures during the historical 
sacking of Rome years before; they reasoned that 
the light fingered experts of which the world was 
full had possibly broken into the cypress box of his 
namesake Leo III. and profaned the sacred contents. 
But the broadminded Leo to whom they were talking 
seemed to be deaf. 

The great scholar and archeologist, Commenda- 
tori di Rossi, who was most highly esteemed at the 
Vatican, wanted to study one of the mosaics of the 
Mystery Chapel, a very simple favor for so great 
a man to ask, but he had the greatest difficulty 
obtaining the permission from Pope Leo XIII. 


It was this :—Accord- 
ing to all recognized traditional authorities St. Agnes 
was beheaded, at the age of about 12 or 13 years. 
This Jesuit, however, had discovered that there was 
a very reputable Greek authority who contended 
that the saint was a woman of mature years; that 
this was very evident from her zeal for the faith 
which would be ordinarily impossible in a mere 
child; more than that this same authority stated 
that the saint was not beheaded, but that she was 
burned to death. 


HE Jesuit took the precious document; pocket- 
ed it; trudged off to the Passionist monastery 
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smiling, confident with his powerful passport 
and convinced, quite convinced that every door 
would open wide before him—even the stubborn 
and bolted bronze doors of the Sancta Sanctorum 
would swing loose at the power which he held in 
his pocket. Now he would convince the Greek 
and all the world that St. Agnes was surely not 
more than 12 years of age. He knocked with author- 
ity on the door of the humble monastery and asked 
to see the Custodian. He met the Passionist. Very 
shortly after the two priests met the Jesuit left the 
monastery; but he left as usual quite convinced— 
No, not of anything new about St. Agnes but con- 
vinced that Cardinal Satolli was right and strongly 
convinced that he would rather meet again the 
prelate or the pope than the Passionist. And the 
ancient chapel still stood silent. 

But has the hidden treasury never been opened 
even.to this day? Does the same obstinate, sphinx- 
like silence hang over that beautiful but ever empty 
chapel? Must the stout grating still stand before 
that altar to spoil the view of an exquisite piece 
of art and arouse more mystery still before the eyes 
of coming generations? There are three separate 
lists of the contents of the Sancta Sanctorum there 
in Rome; to read them is to become dazed at their 
number and extraordinary character, and incident- 
ally to acquire a prurient curiosity to know more; 
to experience an impulse to break through the vague, 
the uncertain, the doubt and the mystery and to 
kill all wild and foolish stories at a stroke. But 
that is a very reasonable impulse and aim. Why 
then can it not be done? Why should that gigantic 
and mysterious relic case not be opened? 

E declared by the highest scientific authorities 

to be the greatest “find” in modern times. 
The illustrious archeologist, Rev. P. Grisar, was 
commissioned to carry out this important work and 
associated with him were three other conscientious 
scholars. The authorization: was given and the 
commission appointed by the pope of saintly 
memory, Pius X. in May 1905. These four com- 
missioners assisted by the Passionist Fathers, im- 
mediately proceeded to their labor and their dis- 
coveries thrilled the world. The official news was 
immediately published broad-cast by Father Griser 
through the columns of the Civilta Cattolica, and 
immediately the wires began to flash congratulations 
upon this scientist. 


T has been opened! That opening has been 
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But for us it was not so important to know the 
warmth of these congratulations as to learn the 
character of the discoveries. The contents of the 
cypress box made by Leo III. were carefully 
examined and box and contents were found to be 
in perfect preservation; they were compared with 
the astounding items mentioned in the official cata- 
logues and verified. It was, indeed, a triumphant 
day for our Holy Mother the Church! 


N the first article published in the Civilta 

Cattolica by the Eminent discoverer he says, 

“T shall never forget the impression made on 
us as our eyes fell on that collection, an impression 
which increased at every instant as one by one 
precious reliquaries of gold and of silver, of bronzes 
and of precious woods appeared. Those little 
caskets shining in their native brilliancy! Those 
gorgeous colorings and artistic designs of the ancient 
treasures! But when we drew them forth from 
beneath the altar’s dim light we were lifted up to 
a higher world, transported beyond ourselves! We 
remembered that these were the holy objects which 
have been for more than nineteen hundred years 
deeply loved and sacredly guarded by succeeding 
popes and venerated by numerous generations of 
the Roman people and by the countless multitudes 
of pilgrims who in the past have come from every 
part of the world to offer there their homage and on 
these blessed relics to feast their devotion. What 
memory! What emotion! I would not express in 
writing the feelings of that first day except to say 
with all sincerity they were those of complete 
ravishment!” 


| long, long ago. It is written there large in 
letters of gold. The altar there in that recess is 
flanked by two pillars of priceless porphery which 
support the span and in the architrave are the words 
“NON EST IN TOTO SANCTIOR ORBI LOCUS” 
Put into English those Latin words of the Great 
Sixtus V mean. “THERE IS IN ALL THE 
WORLD NO HOLIER PLACE.” The little 
basilica is the Sancta Sanctorum, the Holy of Holies. 

One of the lowly travellers here quietly remark- 
ed as in reverie, “That name, the Sancta Sanctorum, 
is so evidently appropriate; so splendidly true.” 


ND that is a fact which has been experienced 
and a truth which has been declared here 
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recently won a lawsuit and a considerable fortune. 


him in his reconciliation with Elvira. 
hypocritical plans. 


at Lourdes. 
thwart his plans. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS: 


Curra, Countess of Albornoz, wife of the Marquis of Villamelon, is an intriguing woman of society in Madrid. 
She habitually neglects her son Luis and her daughter Lili, as well as her husband, and involves herself in 
various political and personal intrigues of a disreputable character. 
fight an unnecessary duel to defend her “honor,” and the man is killed in so doing. 

The scene then shifts to Paris, where Spanish refugees are gathering after the Revolution in Spain which 
has overthrown the Italian “usurper” to the Spanish throne, Amadeo, and established a Republic. 

Jacob Tellez, a cousin of Curra, and husband of Elvira, Marchioness of Sabadell, whom he has _basely 
deserted, himself a libertine and politician of the worst type, ex-Ambassador to Constantinople, from which city 
he had been forced to flee after a vulgar intrigue with the Cadi’s wife, arrives in Paris. 

Jacob Tellez has been entrusted with important Masonic documents by Victor Emmanuel of Italy to carry 
to his nephew Amadeo in Spain. In desperate want of money, Jacob steals the documents, which place in his 
hands valuable weapons with which to attack and blackmail certain Spanish politicians. 
Frasquito, a Spanish nobleman, finds the Masonic seals attached to these documents in Jacob’s room. Jacob 
rashly gives the seals to Frasquito to add to his collection of these oddities. 

Jacob finally decides that his best plan to secure ready money is to be reconciled to his wife, who has 
He has in the meantime attracted the favorable attention 
of Curra, who wishes him to take the place of her late confidant, Velarde. 

Jacob interviews Father Cifuentes, S.J., his wife’s friend and confessor, and seeks to persuade him to, help 

But Father Cifuentes, and Diogenes, a dissipated nobleman, but loyal to 

his friends, by letters warn the Marchioness of Villasis, with whom Jacob’s wife is staying at Biarritz, of Jacob’s 
Jacob starts for Biarritz, thinking that Father Cifuentes is really on his side. 

The Marchioness of Villasis persuades Jacob’s wife to-leave Biarritz before his arrival, and seek refuge 

She plans to see Jacob herself and discover what his real intentions are, and if he is insincere, 

Elvira has left with her certain important papers to use during the coming interview, and 

has notified Jacob that the Marchioness has full power to settle all the questions involved with him. Jacob 


arrives at the Marchioness’s villa, and is announced. The latter prepares to meet him. 


She forces her confidant, John Velarde, to 


By chance “Uncle” 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


HE reader must realize that this interview 
with the Marchioness was a very import- 
ant one for Jacob. He had been entrusted 
with important papers by Victor Emmanuel 

of Italy to carry to his royal son in Spain, in the 
hope of bolstering Amadeo’s vacillating throne; 
papers which had been ‘in the hands of the Free- 
masons of Italy, and which they now intended to 
use to support Masonic influences in Spain, by com- 
pletely foiling certain politicians who were opposed 
to the revolutionary influences of the lodges. 

The Marquis of Sabadell, ruined, had arrived 
in Milan from Constantinoule, and presented himself 
at the lodge in which Garibaldi had initiated him 
years before. The Venerables welcomed him as 
an envoy from the Great Architect, and presented 
him to Victor Emmanuel as a man who could carry 
the necessary documents to Spain, and thus give to 
King Amadeo’s policy the direction desired by 
Italy. 


UT Sabadell arrived too late, as the reader 
has already seen; and the fall of King 
Amadeo had destroyed all the fine prospects 

which Jacob had woven in Paris. He thus found 
himself alone and ruined once more, and necessity 
had caused him to try to use the documents for his 
own purposes with the resulting complications and 
dangers which we have already described. 

His original idea had been to hand the docu- 
ments to the Alfonsists or Carlists, according to 
whether the former or the latter seemed more 
assured of victory. At the same time, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to throw the Masons, whom he had 
so grossly deceived, off his track; to accomplish 
which, Jacob had evolved the idea of a reconciliation 
with his wife, and of secluding himself by her side 
for a year, living peacefully upon her income, and 
using it as a means of ridding himself of his 
debts. 
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IS reconciliation with his wife was therefore 
the key to the castle in Spain, which he had 
built, and which he was determined to insert 

in the coming interview. He accordingly entered 
the room, serene and smiling, with the air of a 
friend who advances to meet another. Upon seeing 
him enter, the Marchioness greeted him warmly, 
saying affectionately: 

“Well, Jacob! And how are you? I see that 
you look the same as when we met five years ago 
in Brussels: do you remember?” 

Jacob warmly pressed the hand the lady had 
offered him, and answered with equal affection: “Of 
course I do! But you seem hardly to have passed 
your twenty-fifth year; always so—” 

“Jacob! Why kill truth for the sake of a mere 
compliment? Can’t you see that my hair is per- 
fectly white?” 

“Pshaw! That is a mere refinement of coquetry. 
You powder your hair like the Marchionesses of 
the court of Louis XV!” 

The Marchioness laughed, and Jacob seated 
himself upon a chair,.finding that he was slightly 
embarrassed after this first greeting. Hoping to 
force the Marchioness to speak first on the subject 
in his mind, he talked of how politicians of all the 
schools and causes were flocking to Biarritz. At 
this the Marchioness broke the ice by remarking 
pointedly: “Yes. It would seem that Biarritz is 
the scene chosen for diplomatic relations.” 


ACOB played; he did not understand what she 
meant, and replied in the dicatorial manner 
of the politician: “The issue is very doubtful. 

I believe no cause will succeed.” 

“None?” queried the Marchioness, laughing. 
“Not even mine ?” 

“That’s quite another thing, “replied Jacob, 
smiling. 

“No one can resist petticoat diplomacy. I have 
heard it said that the world is ruled by petticoats— 
skirts and cassocks.” 

“Is that so, Herr Bismarck? I presume that 
you know that I have been appointed plenipotenti- 
ary.” 

“Yes,” answered Jacob. “I have the credentials 
with me.” He laid on the top of the table between 
them the letter which his wife had written the 
evening before, dictated by the Marchioness of 
Villasis. The latter read it carefully, as though she 
had not seen it before, and then returned it to Jacob, 
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saying: “It seems quite correct. Now Bismarck 
may tell me what he proposes to do.” 

“I think it more fitting,” said Jacob, “that M. 
Antonelli—shall we say?—should expound her 
policy, or rather his, first, before me.” 

“Very well, I shall expound mine first, waving 
all ceremony. My policy is: ‘Our Father who art 
in Heaven—Thy will be done—Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us—Lead us not into temptation—Deliver us from 
evil. ” 

The Marchioness so stressed some of these 
words that her policy was easily understood by 
Jacob. He, whose sins were thus pardoned, under- 
stood her remarks to mean but this, and was filled 
with hope. 

“This is Italian policy,” he said. 
clever.” 

“Roman, not Italian,’ 
“It is very holy.” 


“It is very 


replied the Marchioness. 


ACOB thought that the moment had arrived 
when it would be better to drop that humorous 
tone used by Spaniards even in their most 

serious moments. 

“Listen to me, Maria,” he said. “I am pleased 
to arrange this matter with you rather than with 
Elvira, for you are a woman who knows the world, 
and can therefore the more readily understand my 
position. Elvira is an angel with swan’s wings. 
You are an angel with the wings of an eagle.” 

It was a well-turned simile, and the Marchioness 
smiled at the compliment. 

“My situation,” continued Jacob, “is simply 
this. I have been much in the world, and I am 
tired of it. The higher I have been raised in life, 
the more contemptible have my triumphs become to 
me. I have ascended to high peaks—” 

“You should not say ascended, but descended,” 
interrupted the Marchioness. “You should say that 
you have descended into the mire and lost sight 
of virtue, that all ideas of honor and decency were 
lost.” 

This sudden attack disconcerted Jacob. He bit 
his lips and said bitterly: “This is Roman policy 
filled with intolerance.” 

“Yours then is Bismarkian, with criminal— 
notice that I say criminal—condescensions.” 


ACOB paled with anger and bowed his head. 
He knew that his evasive moral criterion, 
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which covers vices with pompous names, was reject- 
ed as false under present circumstances; that the 
Roman policy called vice, vice; and infamy, infamy. 
He therefore came to the conclusion that he had 


HE Marchioness listened to his romantic and 
eloquent tirade with extreme wonder, for 
among Elvira’s papers she had the deed of 

sale for the very castle of which Jacob spoke, sold 


made a mistake in trying 
te justify his past. He re- 
solved to repudiate his 
past emphatically. 

“You are doubtless 
right, Maria, “he said at 
length.” “But you must 
admit that it is not at all 
charitable to refuse to 
lend a helping hand to one 
who wishes to live decent- 
ly. Father Cifuentes, ‘“‘he 
added, “who is more 
Roman than you are, has 
not refused.” 

“What did Father 
Cifuentes say to you?” 

“He gave me this 
letter to give to you.” 
And Jacob handed the 
letter to her. 

The Marchioness read 
this, as she read the previ- 
ous one, as if its contents 
were unknown to her. 
Then she said: “This is 
quite another thing. Father 
Cifuentes’ slightest word 
is law to me. Explain 
what you wish to me care- 
fully and concisely.” 

Jacob at last believed 
that he was mastering the 
situation. What plan 
could he have other than 
of passing his whole life 
in fervent adoration of 
Elvira, satisfied with burn- 
ing at a distance, like the 
candle of a beggar, on the 
lowest portion of the 
altar? He owned an old 


castle in Granada, with lands and forests, where he 








To a Skylark 


Haroip Rep 


Airy, rejoicing creature 

en in the mottled sky 
I can perceive no feature 
Yet hear thy rapture cry 
I Would suppose an angel 
Forgetting heavenly birth 
Were hovering in the ether 
Singing to charm the earth. 


Were you a bird of night-time 
Off in the sky afar 

Thy wing so lofty flying 
Would brush a dusty star. 
Wherefore do’st tune thy music 
Whence thy joy-theme inspired 
Sure ’tis a theft from heaven 
Eloquence heaven-fired. 


Does brightness make thy singing 
Or does thy la) unfold 

Clouds that enshrined the blueness 
Freeing the sunshine gold. 

If you would sing forever 

The sun would ever shine 
Heedless of hours of darknecs 
Caught by such strains divine. 


Sing on, thou dear delighter - 
Tense thy throat yet a while 
God ment that ’thereal gayness 
To teach the sad to smile. 

Ah, now, your melody’s ended 
Tru, I had never known 

How near I was to heaven 

But thou art still and flown. 








to satisfy Jacob’s credi- 
tors, and which Elvira had 
secretly purchased from 
the usurers in order to 
own this last relic of the 
family to which her son 
belonged. 

The Marchioness still 
smiled good-humoredly in 
the face of this ignoble 
farce, and hastened to tell 
Jacob that she _ could 
imagine no plan more in 
keeping with Elvira’s 
tastes; that she accepted 
it without hesitation and 
would herself indorse the 
plan. 

“Is it not true that 
mine is a splendid idea?” 
exclaimed Jacob. To be 
sure, he added, he had 
heard in Paris that Elvira 
had won an imporant law- 
suit and was, as a result, 
very wealthy. This had 
made him hesitate in his 
plan, because the world 
was malicious and would 
not hesitate to say that 
this step of his was due 
not to repentance for past 
evil, but merely a play for 
his wife’s money. That is 
why he had proposed re- 
tiring to his castle where 
they could live on an in- 
come which was his 
own 


“As I hear you, Jacob, 
the more my ideas coincide with yours. Any 


hoped to retire, and there realize the ideal Grandee 
of old Spain, as master and protector of the dis- 
trict. Would Elvira go with him to this retreat? 
There would be noble work there aplenty. 


decent man would feel as you feel, and I! 
have a very simple remedy for all your 
scruples.” 

“What is that?” queried Jacob, in suspense. 
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HE Marchioness raised the lid of her desk, 
and taking out the document which she had 
written the evening before, showed it to Jacob, 

saying with a frank and charming smile: “Sign this, 
and the Rubicon is crossed.” 

‘Jacob read the document with surprise. His 
lips contracted and his cheeks reddened. “But, 
Maria: this is impossible. I can never sign this.” 

The document was a complete renunciation of 
all authority which the law might allow in the 
administration of his wife’s property, or in the 
management of his son’s patrimony. Jacob was 
furious at finding himself caught in his own meshes, 
while the Marchioness, seemingly much astonished, 
asked him: “Why can’t you sign? What’s wrong 
about this?” 

“If—if I sign that, I would renounce my position 
as a husband.” 

“On the contrary, it raises your position and 
dignity as a husband in public opinion.” 

“There are surely cases where the testimony 
of one’s own conscience is sufficient for a man of 
honor.” 

“But, man of honor! You have said that honor 
depends on public opinion.” 

Jacob could find no way of escape by argument; 
so breaking through all forms of constraint, he 
cried angrily: “Roman policy, with all its vile 
priestly intrigues!” 

“Be careful what you say, Jacob!” exclaimed 
the Marchioness emphatically, “or you will make me 
think that your Bismarkian policy covers some 
infamy.” 

“Yours covers some intrigue in which Father 
Cifuentes’ hand is visible.” 

“Father Cifuentes’ hand! 
entes! I cannot detect it.” 


Poor Father Cifu- 


ACOB was silent. Finally the Marchioness 
asked him, without losing her serene placidi- 
ty: “Do you absolutely decline to sign this?” 

“T shall not sign,” replied Jacob furiously. 

“Then it is evident that if the reconciliation is 
not to be effected, that the fault is yours and yours 
alone, for your wife has yielded all that can be 
yielded, and your very suspicious obstinacy destroys 
all that might have been accomplished.” 

“T ignore all that you and that Cifuentes have 
been plotting. But I shall have some kind of under- 
standing with Elvira.” 

“Elvira will not come to Biarritz.” 
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“T will go, then, to where she is.” 

“T think you will not!” 

“We are not separated legally, and the law 
allows me to reclaim my wife and son whenever I 
so please.” 

The Marchioness drew herself up in her chair 
in a menacing manner: “Try to do that. Dare to 
do that, and the second you make a move she will 
present to the court a plea for a divorce which will 
ruin you entirely.” 

“Let her present it, if she so wishes. 
are the proofs?” 

“She has them, Jacob! Sufficient for a divorce, 
and enough to imprison someone! Patience has a 
limit, and also for foxes, when lambs cease to be 
lambs!” 


Where 


HE Marchioness’ insinuation frightened Jacob 
and he immediately tried to discover if the 
existence of these proofs was but a pretence. 

“You cannot terrify me with mere words, “he 
cried disdainfully. My conscience tells me that no 
such proofs exist.” 

“Maybe your eyes will convince your con- 
science,” said the Marchioness quickly. Opening 
a little drawer in her desk, she showed Jacob from 
a distance a package consisting of four or five 
letters, saying: “Rosa Penarron’s handwriting and 
yours are so clear that experts would not be needed 
in court to identify them.” 

All the blood in Jacob’s body rushed to his 
face, and with one of those brutal instincts which 
show themselves in the natural man, he made a 
move as if to snatch them from the woman. But 
she, quick as lightning, ran to the open window, 
and leaning out with the letters in her hand, cried 
with great vehemence: “Mademoiselle, take the 
rope away from Monica or she will fall! “Then, 
turning toward Jacob, a trifle pale but still calm, 
she added, still at the window: “I thought she would 
kill herself! Children are always frightening 
one.” 

Jacob had remained in his seat, but now stam- 
mered: “Is Monica with you?” 

“Of course she is! Would you like to see her?” 

And, without pausing for an answer, she called 
again: “Mademoiselle, bring the child in here.” 

Monica soon entered, followed by her governess, 
and ran to jump onto her grandmother’s lap, look- 
ing at Jacob with the smile of a child who is 
petted by everybody. 
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OMPLETELY surprised, Jacob paid no atten- 
C tion to her, seeking in vain for an explanation 
as to how Elvira had secured possession of 
these letters, which were undeniable proofs of one 
of the most compromising episodes of his career. 
The Marchioness kissed her grandchild affection- 
ately, thanking God from the bottom of her heart 
for having given Jacob this blow from a tin-bladed 
sword; for these terrible papers were but a few 
letters from her lawyers, which she had kept in the 
little drawer of her desk. 

What she had accused Jacob of was certain, 
but no proofs existed; and Rosa Penarron, his only 
accomplice, having been dead for two years, it 
would be impossible for Jacob to discover the 
deception. 

Jacob coldly took his leave. Filled with rage, 
bewildered, he jumped into his carriage and told 


the driver to go to an hotel in Bayonne where he had 
stayed the night before. Biarritz was too small to 
stay hidden there successfully from the Spanish 
politicians and emigrants who thronged the place 
since the fall of Amadeo and the proclamation of 
the Republic. ‘ 

There could be no doubt that Jacob’s undecciv- 
ing had been a cruel one, and with his illusions 
destroyed, there arose in his soul a terrible anxiety 
and fury against the Marchioness of Villasis and 
Father Cifuentes, the rage which the wicked feel 
against those who, they know, have full right to 
despise them. Of all the wounds which he carried 
in his soul, none hurt him more than that one of 
the victors had been a priest. 

In the full fury of his rage he felt like strangling 
the quick witted Marchioness of Villasis with the 
bandana handkerchief of the hypocritical Cifuentes, 


(To be continued) 


, 





St. Augustine’s Seasonable Homily 


HE feast of the Precious Blood is now immov- 

able and is assigned to the first day of July. 

The Church dedicates this month to the 

special honor of the Precious Blood. The gospel 

of the feast includes the verse from St. John “But 

one of the soldiers with a spear opened His Side, 

and immediately there came out blood and water.” 
We transcribe St. Augustine’s commentary: 

“The evangelist carefully chose his word, not 
saying “he pierced” or “he wounded” or any other, 
but “he opened” His Side, for then-in a certain 
manner a door of life was opened whence issued the 
sacraments of the Church, without which there is no 
entering into the life which is the true life. This 
blood which came forth was shed for the remission 
of sins. Water gives wholesome refreshment: this 
water also cleanses and refreshes. We are reminded 
that Noah made a door in the side of the ark by 
which the animals that were not to perish might 
enter, by all of which the Church was foreshadowed. 
Similarly the first woman was formed from the side 
of the sleeping man, and she was called life and the 
mother of the living. Thus a great blessing was 
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indicated even before the great evil of the fall. 
Upon the second Adam, his Head bowed, a sleep is 
cast and unto Him a Spouse is formed who came 
forth from the Side of Him sleeping. 

O Death, whereby the dead are revived! What 
is there fairer than that Blood? What more whole- 
some than that wound? ... Men were held in 
bondage by the devil and ministered to demons; 
but now they are delivered from bondage. They 
were able to surrender themselves, but to free them- 
selves they were unable. The Redeemer came and 
paid the price, shed His Blood and ransomed the 
world. Do ye ask what He purchased? Behold 
what He gave and you will discover what He 
bought. The Blood of Christ is the price. What 
is its value? What but the whole world? What 
but all nations? Men either fail to esteem their 
ransom or are exceedingly vain who say that the 
price sufficed to deliver only one nation, or that they 
themselves are so mighty that it could be given 
only for them. Banish the vain thought. Wh:t 
He gave, He gave for all.” 





What Do You Know About: 


Vocations? 


FEW years ago a priest and teacher in 

a foreign seminary, who consequently had 

much to do with the important question 

of vocation, wrote a book on this most 
important subject. In, this book called “The Priestly 
Vocation,” he combats the prevailing idea that a 
vocation consists in the subjective feeling that God 
wishes one to enter the priesthood; or, in a certain 
attraction or inclination to that state. 

The author did not deny that a vocation is 
necessary for the priesthood, but contrary to the 
commonly accepted belief, said that the vocation 
required is nothing more nor ‘less than the call of 
the bishop admitting one to Holy Orders. With 
reason we can infer from this teaching, that in 
the case of one desirous of entering the religious 


life, vocation consists in the call from the superiors 
of a community to the aspirant to profess the vows 


of religion. However, before such a call comes 
from the bishop or religious superiors, there is no 
such thing as vocation; there can be at most, only 
a fitness or disposition to receive such a call. 

Such positive and unmistakable teaching 
opposed to the generally received opinion called 
forth a storm of protest. Immediately a dispute 
arose about the doctrine of vocation. This was 
finally settled when the Holy Father, Pope Pius X. 
approved the book and its teachings and decreed 
as follows: 

1. No one has any right to ordination ante- 
cedently to the free choice of the bishop. 

2. One condition to be looked for on the part 
of the one to be ordained, and which is called the 
sacerdotal vocation, by no means consists, at least 
not necessarily and as ordinary law, in a certain 
internal aspiration of the subject or an incitement 
of the Holy Ghost, to enter the priesthood. 

3. On the contrary, nothing more is required 
in the one to be ordained than that he be lawfully 
called by the bishop; that he have a right intention, 
together with the fitness found in those gifts of 
grace and nature, and proven by that probity of 
life and sufficient learning. All which give a well 
grounded hope that he will worthily perform the 


duties of a priest, and comply with his obligations 
in a holy manner. 

This then is the doctrine of the Church in 
regard to this important subject. It is the vocation 
which gives one the right to become a priest. God 
does not manifest a vocation independently of the 
call of the bishop to Holy Orders. The bishop’s 
call is to be regarded as the call of God, or, 
vocation properly so called. 

In the second paragraph the Church expressly 
declares that the vocation which is necessary for 
ordination, does not consist (at least not necessarily, 
nor ordinarily) in an interior feeling or attraction to 
enter the priesthood. 

The Church finally teaches that the bishop 
in giving the call to Holy Orders and to the priest- 
hood must be assured that the aspirant has a right 
intention and that he be fitted for this sublime office 
physically mentally and morally. What has been 
said thus far concerning the priesthood, applies by 
inference to the religious life. The idea which has 
been held by many since the Seventeenth century 
that vocation consists in the subjective feeling that 
God wishes one to be a priest, or, in the inclination 
or attraction for the priesthood, is utterly false and 
calculated to do much harm. 

We come now to some practical conclusions. 
What must the boy or girl, the young man or young 
woman do in order to decide what state of life they 
shall embrace? In other words, how are they to 
find out if they are called, or have a vocation to 
the priesthood, the religious life, or to the married 
state ? 

After long and earnest prayer and frequent 
reception of the sacraments they should ask them- 
selves these two questions: 

1. Am I able, physically, mentally, and holily, 
to fulfill the duties of this state in life? 

2. Is my intention in desiring to enter this state 
of life pleasing in the eyes of God? 

If the conscientious answer to these two 
questions be in the affirmative, you need have no 
hesitation in aspiring to enter the priesthood, the 
religious life, or, the married state. 





Archconfraternity of 


the Sacred Passion 


‘The Heart of Jesus Crucified 


Nature and End of this Archconfraternity. 

If anyone should wish further inform- 
ation on this subject, we request them to write to 
THE SIGN, and their questions will be answered in 
the next issue of the magazine. 

As this Section of THE SIGN is devoted to 
the interests of the Archconfraternity of the Pa’ssion, 
all important announcements, as also all items of 
news from the different branches of the Archconfra- 
ternity will henceforth appear herein. We invite 
the. Reverend Directors of the Different branches 
to send us, from time to time, for publication, items 
of news which are of more than local interést, and 
which will tend to advance the grand purpose of the 
Archconfraternity. ; 

Our chief object, however, in this séction of 
THE SIGN will, hereafter, be ‘to give practical 
instructions on the subject of Meditation on Christ’s 
Sacred Passion. After devoting some short space 
to Archconfraternity Announcements, to Answers to 
Questions from the Members, and to News Items 
from the different Branches, we will treat of the 
subject of Meditation on the Passion of Jesus Christ. 


NECESSITY OF MEDITATION FOR A 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


EDITATION on the great truths of religion 

is indispensibly necessary for a true Christian 

life. The Christian life is a supernatural life 

—a life animated, ruled, controlled and guided by 

the supernatural truths of religion. These truths 

have been revealed to us by God purposely that 

they might serve us as the light and guide and 

animating principle of our life. Mere knowledge of 
them, however, is not sufficient. 

Now Meditation is the only natural means by 

which such deep conviction, keen appreciation and 

vivid realization of truth can be attained. This is 


NTIL now, in the successive numbers of 
THE SIGN, we have explained the 


owing to the very condition‘of the human mind, 
at least in its present state. Truth cannot be 
thoroughly appreciated and vividly grasped without 
a mental effort. We must open the eyes of the 
mind and gaze fixedly upon truth, if we will take 
it in, bring it home, thoroughly grasp its meaning 
and vividly realize its import, just as we must 
open our bodily eyes and gaze fixedly at material | 
objects, if we will take them in and apprehend 
them in such a way as to be impressed by them. 
This opening of the mind’s eyes and gazing fixedly 
at truth is what is meant by Meditation. 

‘““MY HEART GREW HOT WITHIN ME 
AND IN MY MEDITATION A FIRE SHALL 
FLAME OUT.” * says holy David. © Tis, ‘through 
Meditation and only through ° meditation ‘that the 
flame of faith and réligious fervor is képt’ alive and 
the fire of divine love and zeal are enkindled in 
the.’ soul. eke 

"On the other hand the radical ¢aise of all sin 
and religious indifference in this world, is the 
neglect of serious thought or meditation on the truths 
of religion. Men allow their minds and hearts to 
be completely engrossed with the things of this 
world and don’t give themselves time to take a 
setious view of life—to think of God and their souls 
and the life after death. “WITH DESOLATION 
IS THE WHOLE LAND MADE DESOLATE, 
BECAUSE THERE IS NO ONE WHO THINKS 
IN HIS HEART.” says the Prophet Jeremias. 


PECULIAR: EFFICACY OF MEDITATION ON 


THE PASSION 


LL that we say here of the salutary effects of 
Meditation on the truths of religion is partic- 
ularly true of Meditation on the Sacred Passion 
of our Lord and Saviour. The Passion of Jesus 
Christ is an epitome of all His teaching—a summing 
up and confirmation of all the truths of religion. 
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Nothing reveals so clearly the majesty and sanctity 
and justice of God as the atonement which Jesus 
was required to make for human sin; nothing pro- 
claims so loudly the vanity of all things earthly as 
the sufferings Jesus underwent for human salvation; 
nothing brings home so vividly the goodness of God 
for men as the death Jesus endured through love of 
men. How can anyone think seriously of the details 
of Christ’s Passion—the Agony in the Garden, the 
Scourging at the Pillar, the Crowning with Thorns, 
the Mockery and Insults, and the Bloody Tragedy of 
Calvery and not be deeply impressed. 


MEDITATION ON THE PASSION 


The Distinctive Feature of the Passionist Order. 


OW this Meditation on the Passion is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Passionist Order. St. 

Paul of the Cross, our Holy Founder, was 
preeminently the Saint of the Crucified. “Twas 
meditation on the Passion that made him a saint. 
The thought of the sufferings of Jesus was ever 
uppermost in his mind. His own experience, there- 
fore, convinced him that what meditation on the 
Passion had effected in his soul, it could also effect 
in the souls of others, and this led him to establish 
his Order. So that Passionists are first to sanctify 
themselves through habitual meditation on the 
Passion, and then, they are to labor for the salvation 
and sanctification of others by striving to lead them 
to meditate on the Passion. Speaking of his mis- 
sioners, St. Paul says: “Let them teach the people 
to meditate devoutly on the mysteries, sufferings 
and death of our Lord Jesus Christ, from whom as 
from a fountain proceedeth all our good. 
This profitable and salutary consideration is a 
most efficacious means for withdrawing the minds 
of men from iniquity and leading them on to the 
Christian perfection at which we aim.” “And,” he 
continues, “Let them briefly and perspicuously 
deliver rules for meditation on the Passion and 
Dezth of Jesus Christ, and spare no pains to render 
this meditation very frequent and continual.” And 
again in another place in his Rules, he repeats the 
same injunction: “Let them not only exhort, but 
also instruct the people how to meditate piously on 
the mysteries of the Life, Passion and Death of our 
Lori Jesus Christ. Let them teach and instruct 
them to accustom themselves to prayer, and at the 
same time, lay open and refute the pernicious error 
of some who imagine that meditation on Divine 


Things is an employment proper only for Religious 
and for the Clergy.” 


MEDITATION ON THE PASSION 
The Grand Object of the Archconfraternity 


OW the Archconfraternity of the Passion is 

one of the ways by which the Passionist 

Order promotes this devotion to Christ’s 
Passion. The grand object of this Archconfraternity 
is to lead Christian people to the regular practice of 
meditation on Christ’s Sacred Passion. This is why 
we will for the future, every month, devote some 
space in THE SIGN to the all important subject 
of Meditation on Christ’s Passion. We propose to 
explain the Nature of Meditation or Mental Prayer; . 
to expound a Method of Mental Prayer; and 
especially to give numerous instances or samples of 
Meditations on our Lord’s Sacred Passion, so as to 
afford every help to the practice of daily meditation 
on the Passion. 

We feel assured that these instructions on the 
subject of Meditation on the Passion, will be most 
welcome to the readers of THE SIGN, especially 
to the members of the Archconfraternity. There 
are vast numbers of truly devout Catholics in this 
country to-day, frequent communicants, who sin- 
cerely desire to live all for God and to grow in His 
holy love—Catholics who are not contented with 
merely performing their strict duty by keeping the 
Commandments of God and His Church, but are 
ambitious to do more than what is of strict obli- 
gation; who really yearn for Christian Perfection 
and for a life of prayer and union with God, 
but are held back by ignorance of a Method of 
Meditation or Mental Prayer. Perhaps they never 
even heard of such a thing as mental prayer or at 
least never understood that it was something which 
the laity should practice as well as the clergy and 
religious. If such generous souls could be brought 
to und-rstand the benefits of Mental Prayer or 
Meditation — especially Meditation on Christ's 
Sacred Passion, and if they could be induced to give 
some time daily to this exercise, how rapid would 
be their spiritual progress! 

We hope to reach many of these devout souls 
through the pages of THE SIGN, and in the words 
of St. Paul of the Cross, “lay open and refute the 
pernicious error that meditation on Divine things 
is an employment proper only for religious and the 
clergy.” 





With the Passionists in 


T was, I think, an inspiration 
to finish our last letter to 
THE SIGN while on board 
the river steamer in sight of Shen 
Cho Fu, as it would have been next 


to impossible to add 
anything to it after 
arrival for many 
reasons, which this 
letter shall give in 
detail and at length. 
In that same letter 
we promised to give 
some idea of our 
Mission and _ our 
plans for the future 
in its regard. We 
think now it were 
better to defer this 
to yield place to 
what is of more 
pressing need, and 
doubtless of greater 
interest to the 
readers of THE 
SIGN. 

You have already 
received, it is as- 
sumed, several short 
letters that we sent, 
as it was not possi- 
ble at the time to 
send more detailed 
information con- 
cerning the famine 
that is raging like 
a vast conflagration 
over a large area of 
North and West 
Hunan. The dis- 
trict affected was 
entirely in charge 
of the Spanish 
Augustinian 
Fathers, Since we 
came and have 
taken formal pos- 
session of the dis- 17° 
trict assigned to us by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Propagation 
of the Faith, we share with the 
Augustinians the area included in 
the Famine District. 

It may seem rash to say that few, 
if any, of the readers of THE SIGN 


Famine 


can imagine the pitiable sights and 
intense sufferings that are implied in 
the one word “FAMINE.” 


URING the last two years 
there has been insufficient 


“I WAS HUNGRY AND YOU GAVE ME TO EAT-— 
“AS aa AS YOU DID IT TO THE LEAST OF MY “BRETHREN, YOU DID IT 


rainfall for the crops of rice to 
mature fully. In consequence there 
was a stunted growth of the grain, 
which ripened all too soon under 
the burning sun. These meagre 
crops were gathered in and the rice 
in reserve was used up in the winter 
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China 


months of 1920-1921. The Chinese 

merchants are not less wise than the 

merchants elsewhere, and profiteer- 

ing was the order of the day. Rice 

was scarce, and they who had it de- 

manded enormous prices,and the mid- 
dle classes and the 
poor were barely 
able to live through 
last year. There 
was some want and 
some deaths, but it 
was mostly in the 
outlying districts, 
and in Hunan it 
never became gen- 
eral. 

Another cause of 
shortage was the 
civil war in China. 
The regular and 
rebel army had to 
be provisioned, so 
advance agents 
were sent _ into 
every section of the 
country and offered 
tempting prices to 
those who held the 
stores of grain. The 
added profit was 
eagerly grasped and 
the rice was trans- 
ported to a central 
depot to be requisi- 
tioned and sent to 
the soldiers when 
needed. 


O alarm was 
sounded and 
no fears were 


entertained, for the 
Chinese as a race 
are not a far-secing 
people, and worry 
seldom disturbs the 
calmness of their 
souls. The winter 
was quite spent and soon the new 
crops would be harvested, so why 
be disturbed or uneasy? Instead of 
anticipating danger they rather re- 
joiced at the large profits that had 
come to them, at least, so thought 
the profiteers. 
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But the next year’s crop was an 
utter failure! The long continued 
drought of last summer burned up 
tlle young shoots, and the harvest 
vas not more than 5% normal. The 
nerchants who had even a meagre 
stock of rice demanded prohibitive 
rices, and the common people were 
oon reduced to extremities. The 
carcity of food has now extended to 
every class, and to-day no one in 
North or West Hunan, rich or poor, 
can see any relief till the next 
crop is gathered in the early 
fall. 


HERE is no assistance 
© to be expected from 

the Government, nor 
from other Provinces of China. 
When famine devastates one 
Province the others are apa- 
thetic or indifferent to the 
cry of distress; nor is it 
certain that the cry of dis- 
tress is heard by the rest of 
China. 

The means of communica- 
tion—telegraph and telephone 
—are not to be found in the 
interior; even in large cities 
they are few in number, 
primitive in arrangement, most 
annoying, and _ unreliable. 
Newspapers and magazines 
are few and the means at their 
command for gathering news 
meagre to the last degree. 
There are no railroads near 
us; and when the water is 
low in streams and lakes, time 
or schedule means nothing. 
The coming or going of boats 
is most uncertain, and can 
never ‘be relied on. From all these 
circumstances and conditions it can 
readily be seen that relief organiza- 
tions such as you know in America 
are not to be expected here. A 
flood or an earthquake occurs in 
one locality in America to-day, and 
before nightfall, relief trains sup- 
plied by State and Federal Authori- 
ties are speeding to the rescue. But 
here in China it is literally true that 
one District or Province has no care 
nor concern about its neighbors. 

The foregoing will help the 
readers of THE SIGN to under- 
stand the causes that have led up 
to the crisis of “FAMINE” that is 
now present in Hunan; the lack of 
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regular inter-change of information 
between districts, and why the 
situation is not being relieved. The 
soldiers of both regular and rebel 
army are not suffering want; they 
are as well rationed now as in times 
of plenty, but the civilians, men. 
women and children, are in abject 
poverty and dying of starvation. 


HE actual condition is beyond 
description. One must be 


the medicine to the baby; the only 
medicine that will do this child any 
good.” I raise my hand and pro- 
nounce the words, “I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” This 
is a daily, almost an hourly occur- 
rence. 

On the Feast of the Seven Sorrows 
of Mary a man came to the Mission 
with a child tied to his back. It was 
indeed a pitiable sight that greeted 

us, when he unstrapped his 





A STEADY STREAM OF SUCH VISIT THE MISSION 
FOR FOOD 


here to see and then only, can one 
realize what it means. Many of the 
children have become deformed, 
crippled, and blind from lack of 
nourishment. Deaths among the 
children are most numerous. 

The other day the Spanish Father 
who is with us called me to the 
door. A woman clad in’ rags and 
tatters begs for food, and a little 
medicine for the baby. Two tiny 
tots are huddled in a basket strapped 
to her back. One of the babies is 
dying, beyond all doubt. It is 
starved to death as is the mother. 
We give the woman a bowl of rice. 
Then Father says: “I will now give 
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burden and laid it before us. 
An infant, not more than a 
tew months old, emaciated and 
wasted to a mere skeleton. 
It was blind in both eyes, the 
nose eaten away almost en- 
tirely, and the little body 
covered from head to foot 
with disgusting sores that 
emitted a fetid odor. The 
father asked for medicine. 
We knew its days were num- 
bered so Father Raphael 
carried it to the church and 
baptized it; undoubtedly it has 
used its passport to heaven 
long before this. 


FEW days after that a 
A boy came to the Mis- 
sion and by shouting 
and excited _—_ gesticulations 
asked us to come atonce, Father 
Timothy went with him and 
the sight that greeted him 
would make a life-long im- 
pression if it was not being 
repeated in equally harassing 
fashion each day. The father 
and mother and five of the 
seven children were huddled 
together on the floor from weakness 
and from disease that follows in the 
track of starvation. He baptized the 
parents and the children. The 
mother died the same night with 
one of the children. The following 
day the father died, and within 
the next two days three other 
children. We brought the two 
orphans to the Mission and if need 
be, shall do without food rather than 
allow the first ones whom Provi- 
dence has sent, to go without shelter 
or food. 
If we had an orphan asylum to 
care for the abandoned babies and 
for the children who are brought 





to us, we could reach out for hun- 
dreds of little ones who are dying 
without baptism. The other day I 
picked up a New York newspaper 
that was used in packing our trunks, 
and the heading that caught my 
eye was: 

“Americans Offer $10.00 A Bunch 
For Paris Asparagus.” 

Imagine my thoughts as I read 
this! Is it possible that there are 
among such Americans wealthy 
Catholics, who squander the 
price of salvation for dainties 
and luxuries whilst literally 
thousands of human beings 
are starving to death for the 
absolute necessities of life? I 
have thought of the money 
spent for movies and theatres 
and luxuries of all kinds, and 
it staggers one to’ think of 
these things and to see our 
helplessness in the face of 
such misery. 


F only some one from 
i here could go there and 
preach not only in the 
churches but on the street 
corners as well, and make 
known what famine and star- 
vation mean! It is certain 
that for every dollar given to 
the Mission a soul can be won 
for the Church and for Jesus 
Crucified. What slogan would 
be more appealing: “A SOUL 
FOR A DOLLAR!” Oh, tell 
the people, and tell the readers 
of THE SIGN, and tell every- 
one in America how precious 
in God’s eyes are souls, and 
the privilege that is theirs to 
help the work in China and in other 
foreign Mission Fields. It is no 
exaggeration to say that hundreds 
could be fed for an entire week for 
the $10.00 spent for a single bunch 
of asparagus. 

Fortunately we were able to help 
many and are still helping many with 
the money given us before our 
departure from America. We shall 
continue our help to the last penny 
and feel certain that God will send 
more when our funds are exhausted. 


O far, I have written only or 
principally of the famine as 


it affects the children; but 
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the adult population is suffering as 
much and in many instances, more; 
for natural instincts are not dead 
in many of the Chinese, even among 
the pagans. They will suffer hunger 
themselves to give to their children. 
One family was visited and they 
were at the time eating. Each one 
had a bowl of boiled grass with a 
few grains of rice, but so few, that 
the rice in the bowls of the entire 
family would not fill a tablespoon. 


THE REMNANT OF A FAMILY OF SEVEN 


FAMINE VICTIMS 


And this is the kind of nourishment 
that alone is available for most of 
the people. 

In some places the parents sell 
their children, principally the girls, 
at $2.00 a head. They are sold at 
public auction, and at times are given 
for one Mexican dollar. Reports 
have come to us that parents in utter 
distress and distraction have killed 
and eaten their own children. 

All this widespread and general 
misery will continue till the next 
crop of rice is gathered. The soldiers 
and government officials have full 
and plenty, and they show no con- 
cern for the men and women who 
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are about them and in extreme want. 
One official was heard to say when 
representations were made to him: 
“After all, what difference does it 
make? These many who are starv- 
ing to death now, will make rice 
cheaper for those who are alive 
next year!” 


HE government has esta)- 

© lished one relief station in 
Shen Cho Fu (and there 
shauld be at least a score or 
a hundred). This station is 
located in a pagan temple at 
the northern end of the city. 
Here a continued stream of 
poor starved humanity is pour- 
ing in all day. Each one at 
certain hours is given a watery 
soup that is supposed to keep 
them alive till the next day. 
As each receives his scanty 
allotment a dash of green 
paint is put on‘his face to 
show the public that he has 
received his share of the 
government bounty, and to 
prevent his returning a second 
time. To view these wrecks 
of humanity as they go and 
come from the temple, would 
draw pity from a heart of 
stone. 

The other day a woman 
came to one of the Fathers 
asking him to buy two big 
water jars, so as to be able 
with the money to buy some- 
thing for her starving brother. 
He gave her a dollar and told 
her to keep the jars. When 
she showed the money to her 
brother he was pleased and 

said: “Now give me a bowl of rice 
and then I shall die contented.” So 
it happened. He was given the bow! 
of rice and the next day he died. 
He was in such a weakened condi- 
tion that no nourishment could sav 
him. 


HERE are so many cases like 
© this that they become ordi- 

nary and commonplace. There 
are hundreds of homes in which for 
months no fire has been lighted, 
because they have nothing to cook. 
They have sold their utensils and 
household furniture, yes, and cloth- 
ing and other necessities, to be ab! 
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to buy something to eat; when 
everything is sold, nothing remains 
for them but a terrible and gnawing 
death from starvation. 

Nightly they die in the streets. 
Nude skeleton figures are found in 
groups in the fields and roadways 
where they dropped and died from 
hunger; their skin drawn over their 
wasted bones. Each morning as the 
sun rises it is but to show the 
tragedies that famine has wreught 
during the dark hours of the night. 
No exact figures can be given of the 
number of those who have died, or 
who will die before this terrible 
scourge has spent its fury. Many 
die in their homes, or out in the 
fields. To the government they are 
only groups of beggars, and when 
they are gone so many less to care 
for and feed. 


is worthy of note that whilst 
i the conditions are extreme 
with no relief in sight, and 
the authorities show no concern, 
the people are patient and seldom 
exhibit impatier:ie or discontent, 
much less show any disposition to 
resort to violence which desperation 
might readily provoke. There are 
isolated instances but they are the 
exception. 

Three hundred famine sufferers 
invaded the city of Poo Tung, but 
were pacified when the merchants 
gave them 3000 coppers. The refu- 
gees from the famine districts of 
Hunan were begging for food and 
for money but were refused all aid 
by the merchants. Provoked by 
their taunts and threats they began 
to rob the shops and stores of every- 
thing in sight. The word was soon 
passed along and soon all the shops 
were closed and barred; then the 
refugees began to loot private 
houses. They were finally induced 
to leave by the united action of 
merchants and people. 

No estimate has been made of 
the number who must die for want 
oi food in Hunan. There are 
6,000,000 in the grip of famine which 
has followed on the two years of 
drought in which no crops have 
been harvested. More than half of 
this number are in our Missions. 
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In the June issue of THE SIGN, 
it was proposed to begin the found- 
ing of two Burses; one in honor of 
the great Founder of the Passionist 
Order, St. Paul of the Cross, whose 
tireless and self-sacrificing zeal for 
souls redeemed by the Precious 
Blood of our Savior, may well serve 
as an exemplar to stimulate zeal in 
this lofty and noble cause. 

The second Burse was to be in 
honor of St. Gabriel, the Passionist 
Student Saint, who died when a 
mere boy, but whose life was 
featured by an all absorbing love 
and sympathy for the Sorrows of 
Mary. 

These Burses would insure support 
and education for two missionaries 
whose field of labor, would be the 
Chinese Missions. It is not possible 
to propose an object more lofty, or 
more appealing to the deep Faith of 
Catholic people. 

When this proposal was made it 
was not realized that the FAMINE 
was so general, or so destructive in 
character. THE SIGN has there- 
fore sent all contributions received 
thus far to the Fathers in China, 
asking them in the name of the 
donors to reach out a helping hand 
to the hungry and starving and 
dying people. 

Until the FAMINE abates in fury, 
all contributions sent to THE SIGN 
will be forwarded promptly to the 
Fathers in China for this most 
humane and merciful purpose. 


Contributions received from May 
10th. to June 10th. are hereby 
gratefully acknowledged: 

N., W. Hoboken, N. J..... 

S., W. Hoboken, N. J 
G. H., W. Hoboken, N. J... 

. M. E., Newark, N. J 

D., Brooklyn, N. Y 
. C., Brooklyn, N. Y 

L., Philadelphia, Pa 
H., Philadelphia, Pa 
rs. E. K., Baltimore, Md.... 
iss S., Baltimore, Md 
N. O. B., Tuckahoe, N. Y..... 

S. J. P., Danvers, Mass 
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The cities which are suffering most 
are Yuan Chow and Shen Cho Fu. 
E are fully conscious dear 
(TD readers of THE SIGN that 
what we have written is 
gruesome and harrowing. But if 
you were here and saw what we 
see you would know we have given 
you not the grim reality, but only 
the barest outline. As we said in 
this letter the corpses when found 
are generally nude; for robbers 
prowl about the city at night and 
when they come upon a poor wretch 
who is dying of starvation, they 
stand about and as soon as he is 
dead, strip the body and sell the 
rags for a few coppers or for a 
little rice. Every day beggars come 
to the Mission and ask us for rice; 
they return for a bowl of rice for 
father or mother, or for son or 
daughter, and if they came to you, 
would you have the heart to refuse? 
What is it we ask from the readers 
of THE SIGN? In the first place 
we ask for prayers for the famine 
sufferers, to obtain relief; that God 
will deign to bless this year’s crops 
of rice. We ask prayers for their 
souls that the sufferings they are 
now enduring may render them 
docile to the message of Christ’s 
appeal from the Cross; “And I, 
when I[ shall be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all things to My- 
self.” Pray that the Precious Blood 
of Jesus will make fruitful the seed 
of His word here in China. 


E ask for your alms, your 
(1D help, your money. We have 

spent nearly all we brought 
from America, but the need is press- 
ing, it is great. Money can never 
be expended to better advantage 
for God’s sake and Christ’s sake 
than now and here. We ask you to 
give generously and give quickly, 
to help the dependents of our Mis- 
sion here in poor pagan China. 

In our next letter we hope to ful- 
fill the promises we have already 
made, and tell about our Mission 
and our plans of campaign. 

The Passionist Fathers of China, 

per Father Celestine, C. P. 
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You and Yours. .Martin J. Scott 
S.J. P. J. Kenedy & Son. 
Price $1.50. 


New 
York 
Home is the fulerum which the 
of good and evil use to send 
world rolling towards heaven or 
hell. Ir. Scott brings to this vital 
subject exceptional talent, rare com- 
mon sense, and an intimate know- 
ledge of the ups and downs, of 
family life. He talks to each mem- 
ber of the family and tells each in 
turn, his or her duty in the family 
circle in language too clear to be 
misunderstood. 

Father is the “head oi the family.” 
He should rule the with 
gentle firmness, lay down the law 
only when necessary, but then in no 
uncertain terms, and form his chil- 
dren more by example than by 
Character is caught more 
than it is taught. 

Mother is the 
family.” 


home 


precept. 


“heart of the 
It is her privilege to enter 
deeply into all the joys and sorrows 
of her husband and children. It is 
her ability to maintain an habitual 
sweetness of disposition in all the 
adverse circumstances of family life, 
that contributes more than anything 
else to the making of “Home, 
Home.” The dignity of 
Mother is sublime; her responsibility 
is very great; her influence for good 
or evil is simply incalculable. “The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.” 


Sweet 


Sons and daughters are reminded 
of their duty of honoring, rever- 
encing and obeying their parents; 
of doing nothing that would dis- 
please them; and of consulting them 
in all matters of importance, especi- 
ally in the great affair of life, 
choosing a wife or husband. Chil- 
dren who break their parents’ hearts, 
will eventually have their own 
hearts broken. 

The final chapters on the higher 
life will souls, 
anxious to walk in the more perfect 
way, as to the nature of a religious, 
or a priestly vocation and the man- 
ner of corresponding to it. Also 
they will be reminded of the rich 
reward that awaits such a life of 


instruct generous 


to Worthwhile Reading 


sacrifice,—a reward. that will last 
through-out eternity. 

On the 
masterpiece. 


whole, the book is a 
The style is limpidly 
clear; there is no friction; one reads 
entire chapters without effort. 

We say of this book what we 
seldom say of any book,—it is all 
too short! 

The Catholic Citizen. John A. 
Lapp. The Macmillan Co. New 
York. $1.00. 


This is an excellent book, one of 
the best of its kind yet published. 
The author adheres strictly to the 
purpose expressed in the opening 
lines of his introduction, “to set forth 
the essential 


facts of American 
citizenship and the civic and social 
problems with which the citizen must 
deal. 

Starting with the assertion that 
the “highest purpose of government 
is the promotion of justice and fair 
play for all the people,’ Mr. Lapp 
proceeds to show how our great 
democracy endeavors to measure up 
to this high ideal. 

The author justly observes that 
too often, dishonest 
political 


members of 
machines, are placed 
in authority to further their own, 
unlawful interests. “Candidates 
elected by practices will 
serve the interests that bought their 
election instead of the interests of 
the people.” 


corrupt 


We think that the author places 
too much blame on the ordinary 
citizen for this regrettable state of 
affairs. “If politics are corrupt, it is 
because the citizens are not honest, 
or, they do not do their duty. . . 
they refrain from voting, or fail to 
vote intelligently.” The author 
seems to forget that precisely here 
is the “Crux” of the whole political 
situation, viz: the ordinary citizen's 
inability to “vote intelligently.” How 
can he do so, when the very source 
of his information—the daily press 
is controlled by political machines, 
and so cleverly manipulated by their 
agents as to make it scarcely possi- 
ble even for the man of scholarly 
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attainments to obtain exact kno 
ledge of the moral character and t 
political ability of this or tl . 
candidate who is ‘up’ for office. 
“Capital and Labor,” “Mon 
“Banks and Banking,” and “Ins 
ance” are some of the interest: 
social problems which are hand! 
very capably. 
The appendix 


contains t 
“Declaration of Independence” a:d 
the “Constitution of the Unit 
States.” 


i 


Bunny’s House. E. M. Walk 
Benziger Brothers. New Ye 
$2.00. 

The central figure in this story 
a good natured, well mean 
London lad, Ernest Grills, who i 
typical product of a godless educa- 
tion and a home. = The 
perpetual fog of the great city 
which he is born and bred is s\ 
bolical of the habitual state of 
soul. He knows not whence he 


godless 


comes, whither he is going; nor any- 
thing definite about the God Who 
made him. 
Ernest seeks peace in _ the 
quiet of country life at Bunny’s 
house. Several circumstances con- 
duce to his remaining there. Mrs. 
Parracomb, young, fascinating, 
telligent, and a Catholic, comes 11 
his life. At her suggestion he pray 
daily, “Who shall be my guide? 
The Father, the Son, and the Hi 
Ghost!” Mrs. Parracomb mak 
startling avowal; her husband 
lives; she is not free. Erne 
dream is shattered. The Light 
his soul dies out. He simply ¢d 
not care about the Whence nor :1¢ 
Whither of his existence. 
determines to break away from 
which 
such woe in his life. 


have wro 
Far off Cai 
beckons; thither he hastens, hea 
straight for St. Ann de Beaupre, t 
“to put a candle” for Mrs. P: 
comb. Thus the books end 
gleam of light above the fog. 
The book has a realistic s: 
to it, and leaves the definite im; 
sion how difficult it is for the . 
lessly educated to attain unto L 


associations 











